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Original. 


A DREAM OF HOME. 





BY FLETA, 





A dream of home flashed o’er my soul, 
At midnight still and lone, 

And treasured voices talked to me, 
With fend, familiar tone. 

My mother’s eyes gazed gently forth, 
With glances calm and deep, 

And seemed around my pathway bright, 
A holy watch to keep, 


My home looked very beautiful, 
Beneath that summer sky ; 

The clustering vines waved gracefully, 
And flung their odors high. 


My own, my cherished flowers were there, 


All blooming round the door ; 
And the little birds sang sweetly, 
As in the days of yore. 


And the waves of the proud blue lake 
Rolled in the sunset light, 

And softly broke on the pebbled shore 
As I know they break to-night. 

And my favorite stream flowed brightly, 
With its placid breast of blue, 

Reflecting, like a mirror clear, 
Each clondlet’s golden hue. 


Methought it was a Sabbath eve— 
We, round our altar bowed— 

Our mingled prayers ascended 
Before the Throne of God. 
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We four were all together there, 
Who parted long have been ; 

And deeper joy than filled my soul, 
No waking hour hath seen. 


A light came as we worshiped, 
Upon that sacred even, 

And bathed us in its radiance, 
Till all around seemed Heaven. 

Then, angelic pinions hovered 
Like glorious guards above ; 

And the sainted gazed upon us, 
With a deep and holy love. 


They were there,—the long departed 
From our lone and silent hearth— 
Their voices such as angels use— 
Their forms too bright for earth. 
And they looked so natural, 
We knew they were our own, 
And listened, O how breathlessly, 
To catch their spirit tone, 


And they spoke such glorious words, 
With hope and promise high, 

Of that bright world where angels swell 
The anthems of the sky. 

Then their tones grew deep and earnest, 
For they warned of danger near, 

And pointed us to Bethlehem’s Star— 
A beacon calm and clear. 


Their presence passed, and left us lone, 
’Mid twilight’s deep’ning gloom ; 

The birds were still, the breezes bore 
The floweret’s last perfume. 

The stars were dim and faintly burning 
Far in the upper air ; 

And while we gazed, one moment flashed 
Their seraph-pinions there. 


But morning came ; my dream was o’er, 
And I woke to feel alone ; 
Still, methinks o’er all the future, 
A radiant light is thrown. 
My soul seems strengthened to endure, 
All seenes of joy or pain, 
Shutting that vision in my heart 
Until we meet again. 
~@> > 
EartTH is eaten as bread in several parts of 
the world. Near Moscow, a hill furnishes 
earth of this description, which will ferment 
when mixed with flour. 
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LEAVES FROM ADMIRAL LORD MI- 
NORCA’S NOTE BOOK. 








BY MRS. WARD. 





Avmost all of us bear in our hearts the im- 
press of some event from which we date even 
our first consciousness of existence ; and 
strange it is that, while important cireumstan- 
ces, occurring in our riper years, leave com- 
paratively little impression, the incidents in 
youth, with which our minds have little or no 
connection, are often fairly stereotyped on our 
brain, we know not how or why. 

But J remember no trifling incidents. The 
one great event of my life cast all else into 
oblivion, for truly it brought an undying sor- 
row on our house, and caused my heart to 
“wax old as dotha garment” within my boy- 
ish breast. 





Even now, mother, I see at times thy fair, 
thy gentle, and most loving face; I hear in 
my dreams thy low, sweet, earnest voice, echo- 
ing like mournful music; and my father, with 
his high, proud brow, his beautiful but rare 
smile, is often at my side when I am alone 
and pondering on old times under the shadow 
of dark memories. 

Sometimes he comes in another guise, and 
as Ilast saw him ; but of this anon. 

Some years ago, my mother, my father, my 
yeung brother and myself, were one morning 
assembled in the little oriel library at home, 
when the old butler brought in the letter-bag. 
My father had taken downa_ book, and my 
mother, leaning on his shoulder, was reading 
some sweet passages aloud. The bag lay, 
till she had ceased, upon the table, and then 
my father, handing me the key, desired me to 
open it. 

“ Let me, let me,” said Harry, and I per- 
mitted him to draw the letters forth. 

I think I see my father lay his book hurried- 
ly aside, and my moiher bend anxiously over 
him, as he tears open one, the seal and edges 
of which proclaim it the herald of death's do- 
ings. Mother! mother! how pale you look- 
ed! what despair was painted in your counte- 
nance ! 

Whence arose all this sorrow I knew not; 
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at the time I was scarcely capable of compre- 
hending the 


ature of it, for, although twelve | | line of a human form, there was the sound of|“ temporary insanity.” 
years of age, I had had no intimate associates | lamentation in the narrow room, the lodge- 


lta tbles placed together. There was the out-|ing day. The verdict had been brought in 
God knows it was a 


correct one, for my unhappy father’s brain 


but my brother ; ; [had seen nothing of the | _keeper’s wife mourning the dead thing laid| must have been bewildered with the agony of 


world, beyond the boundaries of the vill: ige | there in its shroud. 


near which we lived. 


The letter announced the death of my fath-| ces round the dul) walls, and the number of 


er’s first cousin, and his only son; 
perished off the Isle of Wight, while bathing; 


they had (chairs, placed uniformly together, gave me | history. 


5 ?!| 


the father, it was supposed, in his endeavors | there. 


to save his son, had failed in the rescue, and 
was sacrificed himself. My father was now, 
therefore, Earl of Wallingford: he did not 
announce it to us, but I gathered it from his 
conversation with my mother. I heard him 
bitterly regretting it; 
hands rigidly clasped in agony before her; I 


‘saw her lips turn pale, her eyes close, and 
Py } 
husband’s | 


then she fell heavily down at her 
feet. Ican remember him, telling us to leave 


I lingered Ions 


I saw ker sit with her | 


the room, and send in old Wilmot and his | 


daughter, my mother’s maid. 


rejoicing in the beauty of the day, soon forgot 
: d ~? D 


the scene we had witnessed, and called to me 


My brother and | 
I went out upon the sunny lawn to play. He, 


to join him in his gambols, while I, half puz-| 


zled at my father’s and mother’s distress, 
sat Gown under the shadow of 
heeding him not. His merry laugh, his bound- | 
ing step however, were cheeked by W ilmot | 
coming to us, and bidding us go round to the | 
back of the house, where my mother could | 
not hear our voices. 


despair when the consequences of sin burst on 
Wilmot himself was there arranging scon-| him and my wretched muvther. 
It were a long story to dwell on her early 
Married young to a man whose say- 
some idea of an inquest which had been held | age disposition drove her into the arms of my 
My first impulse was to call Wiln.ot, | fine-tempered father, whose elegance of taste 
but my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. | and refinement of feeling were strange con- 
g, spellbound; and when I had | trasts to the overbearing tyrant of her home ; 
seen the little room lighted Iwas about to| she had, in a moment of misery, when a blow 
retrace my steps, when I saw Wilmot. raise | from her brutal husband shivered the last slen- 
the white covering from the corpse. der links of duty and propriety into. atoms, 
I remember but my father’s dead face, livid,| yielded to my father’s passionate entreaties 
yet -so little distorted, as to bear the appear-| that She would fly with him. Before a divorce 
ance of being in a deep sleep; then a choking | could be obtained, and a maniage effected, I 
sensation in the throat arrested the scream on| was born. They were united on the death of 
its passage from my heart to my lips; and all | my mother’s husband, and ‘Yefore the birth of 
was blank till I found myself on a sofa in my my second brother; and as my father had the 
mother’s be droom. In spite of all her agony | disposal of his own property, my position, as 
at my father’s loss, she had missed me, She an illegitimate son, would perhaps never have 
would have me brought to her. My young) been made known to me but for the event 
brother was there too. Worn out with his| which gave my father the title and en- 
bewildered sorrow, his toys lay idly scattered | tailed estates of the Earldom of Walling- 





about the room, and he, with his arm stretch- ford. 


some limes, | 


Where my mother could not hear our voices ! | 


She, whose life had seemed to depend on our 
lightest look or word, who had been chidden 
—tenderly—but still chidden by my father, 


ting up in her bed watching us. The good | upset me. 
,rector, Dr. Mitford 
of Comfort before him. 


for her reluctance jn allowing us to spend our 


mornings at Dr. Mitford's, the good rector’s 
for the purpose of 
tions. 

The peaceful period of my life was over 
the next scene enacted in the drama of th: | 
life was a tragical one. Mypfather, leaving my 
mother to the care of Wilmot and his daugh- 
ter, was observed to dart through the open 
window of the oriel without his hat. My 


| burst of anguish. 


mother, after a long swoon, was borne to her | 
bed, ard when J next saw her she was a wi-| 
dow. My father had himself sought a watery 


et . . | 
receiving his instruc. 


grave in the small Jake in the grounds at 
M.————.._ I ean remember the silence of the | 


house, the whispers of the servants on the| 


staircase, in the lobbies, and the empty rooms, 


and Wilmot forbidding us to leave the house, | | 


especially desiring us not to approach the 
lodge. 

I—spoiled boy as I was—I disobeyed him. 
In the dusk of the summer’s evening, I crept 
out of the very window through which my un- 
happy father had last passed alive, and making 
my way under cover of the shrubs that fringed 
the sloping lawn, I hurried to the lodge. Wil- 
mot’s caution against going there convinced 
me that my father had been carried thither, 
instead of being brought home, as we were 
informed by the servants he had been. ‘There 
were lights streaming through the closed 
shutters of one window. I climbed over the 
little paling near it, and looked through a cre- 
vice into the apartment. 
met my eyes? unaccustomed as they were 
to ought but the beautiful in this world; I 
could seareely bear to look on what I saw.— 
WasTinadream? What was that cloud of 
white stretched forth upon two common deal 


Was it a vision that | 


_ ther’s funeral was to take place on the follow- | tain did those tears spring ! 


ed across me, his long curlssweeping my cold| There sat I then Jooking out on the fair face 
‘clammy face, lay fast asleep beside me. In| of nature ; the peace of the scene before me 
that chamber of anguish and desolation he | ill-accorded with the turmoils raging at my 
seemed the only link between heaven and my ‘heart; but some trifling circumstances, the 
mother, for what was I now to her but a| sight of a pointer my father had been fond of, 
heavy curse ? and an old hunter, who had been permitted 
She—poor, pale, haggard ereature—was sit-| to spend his last days in peaceful idleness, 
The groom was taking them past 
, sat by her with the Book | the window, away from the neighborhood of 
Siill she looked dis-| the lawn, fearing my mother should see them. 
tracted, All at once she broke into a passion | At sight of these familiar objects a shower of 
of tears. and, weeping long and bitterly, be-| tears relieved me, and long after I had ceased 
came calmer at last, relieved by this natural | to ery bitterly the tears still trickled silently 
It awoke my young broth- | down my cheeks, I know not how long I sat 
er, who, flying to her, mingled his tears with| there, but I was roused from my sorrowful 
hers. Weak as I was, scarcely certain of | revery by perceiving my young brother at my 
| where I was, I insisted on rising; and ere the | side. 
sun set that night Doctor Mitford explained | “See,” said he, “I have brought you the 
to my brother and myself, as tenderly as he| new fishing-rod Dr. Mitford gave me on my 
could, the cause of the late terrible event. | birth. day. You admired itso much that I am 
I, the elder, was an out-ast on the world} sure you will think it worth having, and I 
With searee my provision. J was a natura! | have filled my writing-desk, which is newer 
son! My younger brother was the heir to ti-| than yours, with pens and paper and sealing- 
tle, fortune, honors, power, and the distine-| wax, and here it is for you, and my drawing- 
Thad no prospects; I,| box. You shall have everything of mine. I 
the first-born, was a curse to myself, my mo-| will give all to you that Iean. Brother! 
ther, and my self-murdered father. My young) dear brother Edward! do not turn away your 
other Harry was Earl of Wallingford, while | head, as if you were angry. You cannot think 
Sides how unnappy I am; this title they talk so 
I can remember when my brother was made | much about makes me wretched. How can 
to comprehend that he was rich and noble,| that give me pleasure which has been the 
and “ that I was something despicable,” for he | cause of my father’s death and my mother’s 
soon gathered all this—that he was very un-! misery? Brother Edward,” said the boy, look. 
happy. He who had never been separated ing up as if silently appealing to Heaven as a 
from me, who had been taught to respect my \witness of his vow, “I never will be Lord 
opinions even in our plays as an elder broth. | | Wallingford as long as you live and are name- 
er’s right—he, whose lessons had been light-| less. No one can make me take up the title ; 
ened by mv sharing them, whose pleasures | I have asked Doctor Mitford all about it; he 
had been mine, and who had been accustomed | wont give me any advice at present, but tells 
to no other companion, could not bear to be| me not to decide too hastily. I never shall 
thus elevated while [ was undeservyedly cast | change my resolution, unless, and who knows 
down. | but it may be so ?—unless you gain a title for 
I, meanwhile, would not approach my mo-| yourself.” 
ther. Something of sullenness there was in| Poor child!—little he knew of the worldly 
my temperament on the evening succeeding price set on such baubles. I answered him by 
Dr. Mitford’s disclosure, as I sat at the oriel | flinging my arms round his neck, and Doctor 
window Jooking out upon the lawn where I, Mitford found us mingling our tears together. 
had spent so many unclouded hours. My fa-} Ah! from what a pure and consecrated foun- 
My mother, too 


tion of a high name. 
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ill to bear the least excitement. never mention. | removed to other quarters, Brice my l do so. It was, I found, not twenty miles dis- 
ed the subject, though we now saw her every | mother w ould send.in search of me to those | tant from my early home. I gave contingent 
day ; a settled melancholy had succeeded the | inns where the coaches from our country put promises tuat Iw ould avail myself of his hos- 
first paroxysm of despair. up. | pitality. 

My resolution was formed before my fath-| “God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,.”| In ten days I was once more under the same 
er’s funeral was over; my only companion,| Fortune favored me by throwing me in the | roof with my mother and brother. I had hcard 
besides my brother, had been a ‘tnidshi} pman,a| way of Captain Melton, who had frequently | that the est: ablishment had only been removed 
relation of Dr. Mitford. I determined on) dinec at my father’s, and whose son was the | from one part of the county to the other, and 
leaving home, and striving to carve out an| midshipman I have alluded to. Knowing him) were not very distant neighbors of the*good 
honorable career for myself. I became at| well asa man of kindness, generosity, and rector, Dr. Mitford. I alighted from the 
once aman in thought and deed. My brother’s ‘honor, I at once told him all the cireumstances | chaise at no great distance from the rectory. I 
docile disposition resembled my mother’s; ; | th: at had led to my present forlorn situation.— | thought it better to see Dr. Mitford before I 
mine had more of my father’s sterner metal in | He took me himself to one of the lords of the | presented myself to my mother, for I dreaded 
it. Hewas brave, though his last act was | admiralty, Lord Islmgford; he bade me tell | lest she should be no longer living. Oneg 
one little indicative of it—but then the cause !}my own story. The nobleman’s lip twitched | more I trod the well- remembered pathways 
the disgrace, not of himself but of his wife | nervously, and his eye dimmed at my narra- | over which my brother and myself had often 
and his first-born! What marvel that he! tion. When he h: ad heard me out, he gave | strayed together happily. Excitement kept 
wanted courage to stand by and witness| me over to the care of Captain Melton, who | me up, else had I been quite unmanned at 

| 











that ! . had just got the command of a frigate. AsI) sight of these familiar places of my youth, 
oes left him, the old lord laid his hand upon my) now in their green time of spring. I hastened 

Never can I forget the last hour spent, as aj head, and blessed me with a solemn voice| on through a gateway, and entering a shady 
boy, under the roof to which I had been ac-|and an expression of pity. I never forgot} path that led to the house suddenly encounter. 





customed from my infancy. My brother and | ‘het. ed ayouth with a young girl leaning on his 
Thad always occupied the same room; ja —-—— arm. I knew, at a glance, he was my brother. 
little beds stood side by side, with the pi 


Opportunities offered for my distinguishing |My entrance into the coppice was so sudden 
tures of our parents hanging between them. ‘myself. Our ship was on the African station, | that the youth and maiden started on perceiv- 
Worn out with the sorrows of the past week k, | Death and disease among my shipmates, gave | ing me ; and my brother, with a clouded brow, 
Harry had gone to rest before his usual time. | me, in a short space of time, my promotion.— ladvaneed. He did not recognize me. What 
He was sleeping peacefully, though a tear lay | The old lord bore me ever in his mind. My|marvel ! Sunburnt ar ¢ travel-worn, little 
on his cheek, ‘There lay the Earl of Walling- | 'rise to a lieutenaney was a complete puzzle to | there was about me to remind him of my boy- 
ford—my younger brother !—while I, scarcely | those who did not know my history, and short-| hood! I raised my traveling cap and the 
knowing by what name to call myself, looked | ly afterwards I was removed from the frigate likeness to my father bespeke 1 my identity. I 
up at my father’s and my mother’s picture | Captain Melton had commanded—for he was| believe I uttered the word “ Brother!” He 
with mingled feelings of pity and reproach. I} now an admiral—to the flag-ship on the Cape | did not reply, but with one accord we flung 
had packed up a few clothes by degrees, and | station. It was not long before I was placed | ourselves on each other’s necks and wept 
poor Harry’s gift of the drawing-box (the | in command of a brig of war, and sent to the | aloud, 

smallest article) among them. I had resolved | western side of Africa. Miss Mitford, my brother’s companion, had 
on getting to sea under the patronymic of Fitz-| It were ill done to recite my “ perils by sea| vanished before we recovered ourselves. My 
Edward. It was the only one to which I felt | and land” on and off that coast, “ the grave of | mother and brother were Dr. Mitford’s guests, 
I had any nght. | Europeans.” Despair had made me brave.—| and Lucy had flown to prepare the former for 

I pass over the last “good night!” exchanged | The resolution to “door die” was indomit-| the meeting. 

between my mother and myself. A note found |able. My officers and men were,in verity,|) We two brothers, once more linked togeth- 
on my pillow, after my departure, explained | the “ bravest of the brave.” Strong iron fel-| er, passed through the vine-covered porch of 
ail; it concluded in these words; “ Rest as-| lows, selected from crews who had _ served | the rectory; and, as we entered the low hall, 
sured, mother, that I will strive to be an hon-| principally in this part of the Atlantic, and) my mother, leauing on the arm of her aged 
or to you yet. I leave you, in the hope that | were therefore well-inured to the climate andy host, emerged from. the library. Pale and 
I, having chosen my own path, my be-| their work. Prize after prize we took into| wasted, she looked—worn and bowed down 


| 





| 
| 
} 
| 


loved brother will assume his rights—| the different bays of the Cape; my little dark | with sorrow and anxiety. She had followed 
Mother, and brother, God bless you! Fare- | | brig soon obtained the name of “The Pirate’s 'my routes by the means of the public journ- 
well!” | Terror;” and, at two-and-twenty, I was again | als; she had rejoiced at my successes, but her 


I lingered by my brother's side; he was in| in England, having earned a fair fortune in) joy had been always damped by terror for my 
deep repose ; I knelt down by his bed, and im-| prize-money, and, what was better, a distin-| safety. Long ago she had given up what is 
plored God’s blessing on his innocent head.— | guished name. called the world; never visiting beyond Doc- 
Ah! now, as I refer to the past, 1 feel Ican| My brother, meanwhile, had been true to| tor Mitford’s. All she had looked forward to 
remember the long, long kiss imprinted on his | his first resolution ; love for his mother and| since my departure had been my safe return ; 
smooth young brow. I remember, too, sitting | myself had confirmed it. He was now, how-| and, as if she had been buoyed up by this 
down and scanning every nook and corner of | ever, fast approaching his majority, and I) | alone, her health failed rapidly after it. She 
our little chamber, and wondering if I should | thought it likely that the assumption of the | died within a month after my arrival. 
ever see them or Harry again; and, gazing | Wallingford estates would lead to that of the I now entreated my brother to assume his 
long on his beautiful face, his free limbs, his| title. I wished indeed it might. I did not| titles. He said that Lucy Mitford had loved 
bared arm—flung over his head, radiant with | write at once to make inguiries. I dreaded a} him for what she cailed his generosity. He 
jts golden curls—his child-like smile parting | reply. I was terrified lest it should announce prized her love so much—he had been so hap- 
his bright lips, the sound of his breathing in| my mother’s death. Lord Islingford had di-) py in retired life—that it would take from his 
his calm sleep ; while I, little older than him-| rected that I should lose no time in visiting) peace of mind io move in another sphere. He 
self, was already old in irremediable sorrow | him on my return home. He had retired from} advanced a thousand arguments,which, though 
and disgrace. office. On reaching his house, he introduced | they were fallacious, were hallowed by the 

At eight o’clock the next night, I, who had|me to his only daughter by these w ords:} motives which dictated them ; and, as he spoke, 
been so tenderly nurtured, found myself in| “ Captain Fitz-Edw ard, Anne, a man whose| Lucy sat down on a low ottoman at his feet, 
the coffee-room of a common inn in London, | acquaintance it is an honor to make.” and looked up in his face with more pride in 
drenched to the skin. I had five pounds in| There were guests there. I felt my cheeks} her eye than if he had been a royal prince 
my pocket, and knew not whether to turn) glow with mingled pride and shame. One of} robed in ermine, and decorated with the blaz- 
for advice or assistance. the party—Sir John Manners—came forward | ing insignia of his rank. 

I had made my way up to town by a coach, | w ith a frank smile, and requested to be made | He accompanied me before I went to sea 
on the top of which I had with difficulty ob-| known tome, Attheclose of an animated | ‘again, to Sir John Manners’. It seemed as if 
tained a seat, when I was some miles from | conversation, he invited me to visit him at! the distingnished guests gathered there had 
home. The morning after my arrival, I; L—— Park, when I should have leisure to| been asecinbled to do him honor. There was 
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grenade of discord before him whenever and 
‘England! sat in her solitary glory on the 


forth at her need her warriors by sea and land, 


_cord their deeds. They are registered, how- 


.eommander. The last engagement which we 


a, Fiench line-of-battle ship, ir to harbor in the 
home, as my prisoner, the French Admiral, 
‘had come to a close contest, lashed yard-arm 
_and yard-arm, fighting hand to hand on each 


. other’s decks, and where the sword was struck 


' The Lord of Hosts decreed the vietory to us, 
_and I reached Portsmouth, acknowledged as 


_ beautiful craft manned her yards, and cheered 


_ ere a signal from the yacht summoned me on 
-beard her. As I raised my bat from my head, 


,number. I know not what we said at first, 
there were such greetings; danger, privation, 
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no ostentatious display of attention—no fine 
speeches; but there were the silent but elo- 
quent looks of admiration from the beautiful, 
the brave, and the high-born of the land. All, 
too, vied with each other in marking me out 
for distinction ; thus honoring my brother in 
the way he loved best—through me—for 
‘whom he had renounced so much. 


Onee more I -wasupon the waters, command- 
ing a gallant frigate. Bonaparte had cast the 


wheresoever he pleased. England! mighty 
ocean, watching his motions, and sending 


to.cireumvent his plans, or reply by “ deeds” 
rather than “words,” to his ruthless acts of 
cruelty and ambition. 

‘Qn the very beach, at the last hour of my 
departure, I encountered Lord Islingford. He 
was . waiting, he said, to wish me good luck 
ere I departed ; and, as we shook hands, he 
closd bis adieux with: “ Now, Admiral Fitz- 
Edward, go and earn your peerage !” It would 
si} become me to recall all the deeds by which 
the fortune of war, and the assistance of the 
gallant fellows under my command, enabled 
me, in the space of three years, to become the 
so-called hero of the day. I would, for the 
sake of those by whose help I earned my 
laurels, that my limits would permit me to re- 


ever, in the proudest annals of England, and 





their names are engraven on the heart of their 
led, disabled, for atime, many of my brave 
men, as well as myself, and crippled my ship. 
Nevertheless, I was enabled to take my prize, 


Mediterranean, and after hasty repairs, to bring 


N....,hitherto the scourge of the seas, 
from his cruelty to those he captured. We 


down, making the pistol win another back.— 











the winner of the battle. 
A roya: yacht was lying at Spithead. We 
saluted her as we passed, and the crew of that 


our battered ship and ragged ensign, with 
shouts echoed back from every vessei anchor- 
ed there. 

The regent was on board. He had come 
down for the purpose of witnessing the launch- 
ing of several’ships of war. It was not long 


on.touching the deck of the royal vessel, the 
prince advanted in front of the crowd of off- 
cers, and greeted me with extended hands.—~ 
The band struck up, “See the Conquering 
Hero comes!” and the regent, leading me to- 
wards the cabin, ushered me into the pres- 
ence of the group I had last seen as I left 
the porch of the little village church in N— 
shire. 

Lord Islingford and his daughter, now my 
own sweet Anne, my wife, were added to the 





suffering, were more than atoned for. Eyen | 


royalty was well nigh overlooked, and the 
prince stood apart smiling, amused, no doubt, 
at Lady Anne’s turning lier back on his royal 
highness, and at her confusion, when remind- 
ed by one less lost than herself to all around, 
but me. 

“ You have kept me, Admiral Fitz-Edward,” 
said the gracious prince, “ idling about in my 
yacht ever since the business of the launch 
was over. Hearing you had been spoken to 
off Falmouth, I have lingered to give you wel- 
come, and to thank you for the victory you 
have gained. I must insist on your landing 
first; my people,” said his royal highness, 
smiling round him, “ would fain make me be- 
lieve that the multitude on shore wait my ar- 
rival—I wish to land privately—go, and I 
shall be enabled to do so, four J shall be for- 
gotten; and now Admiral Fitz-Edward,” con- 
cluded the regent, with a glance at Lord Isl- 
ingford, and a brilliant smile, “Truly you have 
earned your peerage.” 

And my brother—my generous-hearted bro- 
ther! There was more of triumph in his eye 
than mine. Not for himself but for me—yet 
which of the two was most truly noble? * * * 
Arm and arm we stepped from the boat upon 
the pebbly beach, and the multitude beat the 
air with their shouts, and the guns fired, and 
the ships saluted, and I was recognized as the 
lion of the day. How poor and insignificant 
I felt myself, in comparison with the brother 
at my side ! 

The day on which my sovereign was to 
honor me by bestowing on me the barony of 
Minorca, in commemoration of the victory my 
brave followers had assisted me to win, the 
friends I have mentioned assembled at Lord 
Islingford’s house in St. James’ Square. My 
installation was to precede the last drawing- 
room of the season. My brother, however, 
deferred assuming his title til the Parliament 
met, but he accompanied me to the brilliant 
ceremony. When it was over, the regent’s 
words were worthy of record ; taking a hand 
of each brother, he said in the presence of 
some of his royal highness’ most trusty friends, 
“You, Lord Minorea, have done well, but for 
you, Lord Wallingford, you have done bet/er,” 
—such a sentiment was readily echoed 
back by the cirele surrounding the royal pres- 
ence. 

I found on my return home, that my broth- 
er had married during my absence; but Lucy, 
like himself, had no wish beyond her happy 
hearth. 

And now, in these pleasant days of peace, 
when we are all united at my brother’s ances- 
tral mansion, or in my homelier abode ; when 
for pastime my gentle Anne recites this tale, 
as one of former days, and under disguised 
name, and asks of our children which of the 
two brothers hath done best; then doth my 
heart rejoice in their decision, and respond to 
it, that my aets of valor are as nothing, when 
compared to the moral dignity of my brother's 
noble self-denial.— From Bentley's Miscellany 
—Republished in [atte'l's Living Age. 

onde 


Edie Ochiltree. 





A gravestone with the following inseription | 


has been erected by a neighboring farmer in 
Roxburgh churchyard; “ The body of the gen- 
tleman-beggar, Andrew Gemmels, Alias Edie 
Ochiltree, was interred here, who died at Rox- 
burgh Newtewn, in 1793, aged 106 years.” 





THE GRANARY—PAY WHAT THOU 
OWEST. 


BY A. C. THOMAS. 


A TALE FOR EVERYBODY.—Do not defraud 
your neighbor. “ Jonathan Homespun, hay- 
ing purchased an extensive farm, and provided 
himself with everything requisite to prosper- 
ous husbandry, proposes to furnish subserib- 
ers with one quart of wheat weekly, for one 
year, at the low price of two dollars a year in 
advance, or two dollars and fifty cents if paid 
after six weeks. 

-“ The facilities afforded by the government 
for the transportation of wheat to every sec- 
tién of the Union and the adjacent provinces, 
are such as must prove satisfactory to every 
subscriber, and the proprietor of the Granary 
assures all who may patronize him, that he 
will exert himself to supply an article of the 
best quality. N. B. Agents will be allowed 
a generous percentage. Address (post-paid) 
Proprietor of the Granary, Hopewell.” 

Such was the prospectus issued by my 
friend Mr. Homespun. Feeling a lively im- 
terest in his welfare, I visited his farm, altho’ 
it was a long journey from my home, and was 
pleased to find everything in niee order. He 
informed me that he contracted a large debt 
in the purchase of the premises, stock and im- 
plements of husbandry, but that he had no 
doubt of his ability to discharge every obliga- 
tion ina few years. He also stated that he 
had received many hundred subscribers, and 
that in four or five weeks he would commence 
the delivery of the wheat according to his 
proposals. 

The scheme appeared plausible—and my 
friend was so confident of success, that I had 
not the slightest doubt of his prosperity. I 
entered my name as a subscriber, and when I 
left him he was preparing many quart sacks. 

Every week for the space of two years, I 
received my quart of wheat, and concluded 
from his excellent and prompt delivery, that 
everything was prosperous with Jonathan 
Homespun and his farm. Sol gave myself 
no coneern about my indebtedness to him— 
for, said I, “ to a farmer so extensively patron- 
ized as he is, the small pittance cf two years 
arrears would but be a drop in the bucket.” 
It is true, there was oecasionally printed on 
the sacks a general notice to delinquents—but 
I never suspected that this was intended for 
his friends. The notice, however, became 
more and more frequent, and haying leisure | 
concluded I would visit my friend the propri- 
etor of the Granary. He greeted me .cordial- 
ly—but I saw that there had been trouble.— 
He was evidently worn with toil and anxiety, 
and in the conversation of the evening, he en- 
tered into particulars. . 

** Here I have been laboring day and night 
almost two years—and am more in debt now 
than when I began. My creditors are press~ 
ing for payment—I am conscious of my ina- 
bility to meet their demands, and I can per- 
ceive no result but bankruptcy and ruin.” 

“ But you have a large list of subscribers ?” 
said I. 

“ Yes, a very large list,” was the reply, “ but 
too many of them are like you?” 

“Me!” I quickly rejoined in amazement— 
“too many like me !” 

“ Pardon me,” said my friend ina melan- 
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choly tone. “ Pardon me, for oppression will 
make even a wise man mad. You have had a 
quart of wheat weekly, fortwo years—I have 
a large list of the same kind of patrons scat- 
tered here and there, over a thousand miles. 
If they would pay me the trifles they several- 
ly owe me, I should be directly freed from my 
embarrassments, and go on my way rejoicing. 
But they reasoned as you reasoned—and 
among youl am brought to the door of pov- 
erty and ruin.” 

I felt the whole force of the rebuke, and 
promptly paying arrearages, at the increased 
price named in the prospectus, and also a year 
in advance, I shortly bade adieu to the world- 
ly and wronged farmer, resolving to do every 
thing in my power to repair the injury which 
had been occasioned from my delinquency. 

©, ye patrons of Jonathan Homespun! 
wherever ye are!—ve who have eaten the 
wheat from his Granary, without making pay- 
nient! Ye are guilty of a grievous sin of 
omission. Therefore repent—pay him what 
you owe him. Uncle Sam’s teamsters brings 
the sacks of wheat every week, and Uncle 
Sam’s teamsters will carry the money safely 
to Jonathan Homespun. 


ye > 
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THE WAVERLY NOVELS. 
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BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 





With respect fo’ the literary character of 
these “ Waverly Novels,” so extraordinary in 
their commercial character, there remains, af- 
ter so much reviewing, good and bad, little that 
it were profitable at present to say. The 
great fact about them is, that they were faster 
written and better paid for than any other 
books in the world. It must be granted, more- 
overt; that they have a worth far surpassing 
what is usual in such cases; nay, that if liter- 
ature had no task but that of harmlessly amus- 
ing indolent, langaid mén, here was the very 
perfection of literature ; that a man here, more 
emphatically than ever elsewhere, might fling 
himself back, exclaiming, “ Be mine to lie on 
this sofa, and read everlasting Novels of Wal- 
ter Scott!” The composition, slight as it 
often is, usually hangs together in some meas- 
ure, andis acomposition. There is a free 
flow of narrative, of incident and sentiment; 
an easy master-like coherence throughout, as 
if it were the free dash of a master’s hand, 
“round as the O of Giotto.”* It is the perfee- 
tion of extemporaneous writing. Farther- 
more, surely he was a blind critic who did not 
recognise here a certain genial, sunshiny fresh- 
ness and picturesqueness; paintings both of 
scenery and figures, very graceful, brilliant, oc- 
casionally full of grace and glowing bright- 
ness, blended in the softest composure; in 


fact, a deep sincere love of the beautiful in| 





*  Venne a Fireuze, (il cortigiano del Papa,) e andato 
una mattina in bottega di Giotto, che lavorava, git chiese 
un poco di disegno per mandario a sua Santita. Giotto, 


che garbatissimoera prese un foglio, ed in quello con un | fy|lest mummies. 


pennello tinto di rosso, fermato il braccic al financo per 
farne compasso., e girato la mano fece un tondo si pari di 
eesto e di profilo, chefu a vederlo una maraviglia C io 
fatto ghignando disse al cortigiano. Eccovi il disegno.’ 


ti conobbero perciv, quanto Giotto avanzasse d’ecclenza 
tutti gli altri pitrori del sue tempo. Divolgatasi poi 
questa cosa, ne nacque i! proverbio, che ancora e in 
uso dirsi a glinomioi di grossa pasta: Tw sei piu tondo 
che l’ O di Giotto.”"—Vasari, Vite [Ruma, 1759,) }. 46. 








nature and mu: readiest freulty of | 
expressing this |) rand by word. | 
No fresher paintings of nature can be found 


than Scott’s ; 
thy with man. From Davie Deans up to 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion ; from Meg Merrilies 
to Die Vernon and Queen Elizabeth! It is 
the utterance of a man of open soul; of a 
brave, large, free-seeing man, who has a true 
brotherhood withall men. In joyous pictur- 
esqueness and ft llow-feeling, freedom of eye 
and heart; or to say it in a word,in general 
healthiness of mind, these novels prove Scott 
to have been amongst the foremost writers. 

Neither in the higher or highest excellence, 
of drawing character, is he at any time alto- 
gether deficient; though at no time can we 
call him, in the best sense, successful. His 
Bailie Jarvies, Dinmonts, Dalgettys (for their 
name is legion) do look and talk like what 
they give themselves out for; they are,if not 
created and made poetically alive, yet decep- 
tively enacted as a good player might do them. 
What more is wanted then? For the reader 
lying on a sofa, nothing more ; yet for anoth- 
er sort of reader, much. 

On the whole, contrasting Waverly, which 
was carefully written, with most of its follow- 
ers, which were written extempore, one may 
regret the extempore method. Something 
very perfect in its kind might have come from 
Scott; nor was it alow kind: nay, who knows 
how high, with studious self-concentration, he 
might have gone; what wealth nature had im- 
planted in him, which his circumstances, most 
unkind while seeming to be kindest, had never 
impelled him to unfold ? 

But after all, in the loudest blaring and 
trumpeting of popularity, it is ever to be held 
in mind, asa truth remaining true forever, 
that literature has other aims than that of 
harmlessly amusing indolent, languid men: or 
if literature have them not, then literature is 
a very poor affair; and something else must 
have *them, and must accomplish them, with 
thanks or without thanks; the thankful or 
thankless world were not long a world other- 
wise! Under this head there is little to be 
sought or found in the “ Waverly Novels.”— 
Not | profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for ed- 
ification, for building up or elevating, in any 
shape! The sick heart will find no healing 
here, the darkly struggling heart no guidance : 
the Heroic that is in all men, no divine awak- 
ening voice. We say, therefore, that they do 
not found themselves on deep interests, but on 
comparatively trivial ones; not on the peren- 
nial, perhaps not even on the lasting. In fact, 
much of the interest of these novels results 
from what may be called contrasts of costume. 
The phraseology, fashion of arms, of dress 
and life, belonging to one age, is brought sud- 
denly, with singular vividness, before the eyes 
of another. A great effect this; yet, by the 
very nature of it, an altogether temporary one. 
Consider, brethren, shall not we, too, one day 
be antiques, and grow to have as quaint a cos- 
tume asthe rest? The stuffed dandy, only 
give him time, will become one of the wonder- 
In antiquarian museums, 
only two centuries hence, the steeple-hat will 


hang on the next peg to Franks and Compa- 
* Onde il Papa, e wolti cortigiani intenden- | 


ny’s patent, antiquarians deciding which is ug- 
lier: and the Stultz swallow-tail, one may 
hope, will seem as incredible as any garment 
‘that ever made ridiculous the respectable back 


i> 


of man. Not by slashed bréeches, steeple- 


hats, buff-belts, or antiquated speech, ean: ro- 


|mance heroes continue to interest us; but 


hardly anywhere a wider sympa- | 


this; inclusive of great meaning! 





simply and solely,in the long run, by being 
men. Buff-belts and all manner of jerkins and 
customes are transitory; man alone is peren- 
nial. He that has gone deeper into this than 
other men, will be remembered serge than 
they ; he that has not, not. Tried under this 
category, Scott, with his clear practical insight, 
joyous temper, and other sound faculties, is 
not to be accounted little——among the ordin- 
ary circulating library heroes he might well 
pass for a demi-god. Not little; yet neither 
is he great; there were greater, more than one 
or two in his own age: among the gréat of all 
ages, one sees no likelihood of a place for 
him. 

What then is the result of these Waverly 
romances? Are they to amuse one generation 
only? One or more. As many gencrations 
as they can, but not all generations: ah no, 
when our swallow-tail has become fantastic'as 
trunk-hose, they will cease to amuse! Mean- 
while, as we can discern, their results have’ 
been several-fold. First of all, and certainly 
not Jeast of all, have they mot perhaps had 
this restilt: that a considerable portion’ of 
mankind has hereby been sated with. mere 
amusement, and set on seekjng something bet- 
ter? Amusement in the way of reading can 
go no farther, ean do nothing better, by the 
power of man; and men ask, Is this what it 
can do? Scott, we reckon, carried several 
things to their ultimatum and crisis, so that 
change became inevitable: a great service, 
though an indirect one. Secondly, however, 
we may say, these historical novels have taught 
all men this truth, which looks like a truism, 
and yet was as goed as unknowrto writers of 
history and others, till so taught: that the by- 
gone ages of the world weré actually filled 
by living men ; not by protocols, state-papers, 
controversies, and abstractions of men. Not 
abstractions were they, not diagrams and the~ 
orems; but men,in buff or other coats and 
breeches, with color in their cheeks, with pas- 
sions in their stomach, and the idioms, features 
and vitalities of very men. Itis a little word 
History 
will henceforth have to take thought of it— 
Her faint heresays of “ philosophy teaching 
by experience” will have to exchange them- 
selves evérywhere for direct inspection and 
embodiment: this, and this only, will be 
counted experience ; and till once experience 
have got in, philosophy will reconcile herself 
to wait at the door. It is a great service, fer 
tile in consequences, this that Scott has done; 
a great truth laid open by him ;—correspond. 
ent indeed to the substantial nature of the 
man; to his solidity and veracity even of im~ 
agination, which, with all his lively discursive. 
ness, was the characteristic of him. 

i ce 

A lady had two daughters, both young, and 
nearly of the same age. But the older one 
possessed all the mother’s affections; for the 
younger there was nothing but harshness.—. 
The mother fell sick and was confined to her 
bed. While lying there, she heard gentle 
steps approaching it. Is that you, my child P” 
said the sick woman. “ No, mamma,” naively 
and ‘softly replied the youngest one, “It is 
me.” All mothers will understand this sim- 
ple answer. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE SISTERS OF 
CHARITY. 





A correspondent of the Washington Repub- 
lic, writing from St. Louis, acknowledges him- 
self a Protestant and says: 

“I have been remiss in duty in not before 
paying a tribute of praise and gratitude to a 
body of Christian and benevolent females, but 
for whose heroic conduct our list of mortality 
would have been swelled to far greater length 
than even its fearfu! appearance now presents. 
I allude to the “Sisters of Charity,” of the 
City of St. Louis. In every sense of the 
word they have proven themselyes to be the 
“Goop Samaritans” of this community.— 
When panic and alarm had driven the relatives 
of the departed, in seme of our most respect- 
able Protestant families, to seek safety in 
flight from the presence of the dead, and none 
could be found to pay the last offices to such 
as slept in death, and to robe the body for 
the grave, these dauntless, self-sacrificing, 
religiously devoted females have never been 
appealed to in vain, but have frequently gone 
and performed that which none others were 
willing to undertakes When public city hos- 
pitals were established in every ward of the 
city, where the most loathsome objects of this 
loathsome disease, were huddled together, and 
to take care of whom neither money nor en- 
treaties could secure attendants—these “ Sis- 
ters of Charity,” with heroic firmness, again 
threw themselves into the breach, and volun- 
tarily tendered their services to the public au- 
thorities as nurses. Here, in these charnel- 
houses of the living, for week in and week 
out, they have stood as faithful sentinels fa- 
cing the arch-enemy, Death, with a composure 
and fearlessness that nothing but an unbound- 
ed reliance in the overshadowing care of a 
Crucified Redeemer could impart, and contest- 
ing inch by inch the combat between that ene- 
my and his victims with whom they were con- 
stantly surrounded. And when they have 
found that Nature must yield to the King of 
Terrors, and that the curtain of death was ra- 
pidly drawing around the sufferers, upon bend- 
ed knees they could be seen reelining over in- 
fected lips, and entreating the expiring peni- 
tent to look with the eye of faith upon the 
image of their expiring Saviour. In the dens 
of vice, and in the humble habitations of the 
most destitute among us, and that are ever 
found in the outskirts and the by-places of all 
large cities, these messengers of mercy, phil- 
anthropy, and charity can be seen moving by 
day and by night, ministering unto the sick, 


-_ 
| made which such praiseworthy and benevolent 
conduct deserves.” 
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Religious Liberty in Hungary. 





How thoroughly the principles of toleration 
are recognized in Hungary, will appear from 
a list of the principal officers of State, 
whose names are thus arranged according to 
their respective creeds: Protestants of the 
Augsburg Confession—Kossuth, Governor- 
President ; Gorgey, Minister of War and 
Commander-in-Chief of the army of the Dan- 
ube. Protestants of the Geneva Confession— 
Szemere, Minister for Home Affairs; Count 
Casimer Batthyanyi, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; Szasz, Under Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of Worship and Public Instruction. 
Unitarian—John Palfy, Vice-President of the 
House of Representatives. Roman Catholic 
—Dushek, Minister of Finance ; Csanyi, Min- 
ister of Public Works; Baron Sigismund Per- 
enyi, President of the Peers; Bishop Michael 
Horvath, Minister Worship and Public Instrue- 
| tion; Paul Almassy, President of the Ilouse 
| of Representatives. Greek—Vukovics, Min- 

ister of Justice; Bishop Plato Athanaez Ko- 
vies, Chairman of a Board in the Ministry of 
| Worship and Publie Instruction. 
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|Massachusetts Denominational Statis- 
| tics. 


| ‘The Massacnousetts State Record and Year 
| Book of General Information, published this 
year, gives the names of the churches and 
ministers of every denomination in each town. 
The following is a summary of the principal 
denominations :—Trinitarian Congregational- 
ist Churches, 465; Calvinist Baptist, 230; 
Methodist, 207; Unitarian, 167; Univer- 
salist, 138; Episcopalian, 57; Roman Catholic, 
27. 
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It is said that since the flight of the Pope 


from Rome, 70,000 copies of the Bible have 
been sold in that city. 
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Original. 
SALT SPRINGS OF NEW YORK. 
No. IL. 


to glance atthe extent and importaace of 
Salt Springsin the United States; at the same 
time giving a brief account of the geological 
'formations in which fossil salt, and brine are 
| found. 

GrocrapruicaAL Extent. The salt region 
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Mexieo. It will therefore be seen that this 
vast section of country which we denominate 
the Salt Region, embraces within its limits 
the finest portion of the United States. The 
Salt Region west of the Rocky Mountains, is 
yet mostly anexplored, bat it is dowbtless 
more valuable than any other, from the fact 
that it contains a Lake of nearly, or quite, sa- 
turated salt water, more than one hundred 
miles long, besides several smaller ones. The 
| principal Salt Springs in the United States, 
are those of Onondaga and Montezuma, in 
New York; those on the Holston and Ken- 
hawa Rivers, in Virginia; Grand Rapids, Mi- 
chigan, and Muskingum, Ohio. 

Geo.ocica Srrvation. It was formerly 
believed by geologists that saline deposites in 
various parts of the world belonged to one 
geological era; but subsequent researches 
prove them to be confined to no partieular 
epoch. In England, for example, the great 
salt formations are above the coal _ strata, 
while in New York they are below. Neither 
are they of the same geological era in differ- 
ent parts of the United States. The beds of 
fossil salt on the Holston river, according to 
Prof. Rogers, the Virginia State Geologist, 
belong to different strata from those of New 
York. 

But notwithstanding the different periods 
in the earth’s history in which these deposites 
have been formed, a remarkable uniformity of 
associated minerals is found to exist. In 
Englard and this country, in the salt strata, 
as we will call it for brevity, isa soft red rock, 
or indurated clay, often filled with pebbles of 
limestone and primitive rock, worn smoeth by 
abraision. Gypsum, or plaster of paris, is 
another mineral abundantly found in the salt 
strata. In Virginia, for instance, a shaft was 
sunk at Saltville two hundred and twenty 
feet through a bed of superior gypsum, re- 
sembling that of Nova Seotia, and penetrated 
one hundred and sixty-six feet into a bed of 
rock salt, without passing through. The pro- 
prietors were searching for brine, but not suc- 
ceeding, abandoned it in discouragement.— 
Subsequently, two artesian borings, about one 
hundred feet from the above described shaft, 
were made, which afforded an abundaut sup- 








ply of brine, lacking only six per cent of sat- 
uration. These borings were each about two 
hundred and twenty feet deep. There are 
other curious facts connected with the salt 


It may not be uninteresting, before giving a| formations of New York and Virginia which, 
particular account of the New York Salines,| perhaps, may be mentioned in this connection. 


On the marsh containing the salt springs of 


| Onondaga, are several springs strongly im- 


| pregnated with sulphur, at the same time con- 
‘taining a considerable proportion of saline 
matter. Caleareous tufa is also found around 
‘the borders of the marsh. Thos. Spencer, 








comforting the afflicted and gathering togeth-| in the United States, according to the best in- | Esq., formerly Salt Superintendent of Onon- 
er helpless orphan infancy, that places of re-| formation we can obtain, is bounded as fol-| daga says: “In boring several wells for brine, 
fuge might be secured them in some one of; lows:—Commencing in the State of Missis-| to supply the works highest up the river, 
the different asylums of our city. When Ij sippi, the line of boundary is north-easterly | (Holston, Va.) veins of gas were struck, which 
see such disinterested benevolence as this—| along the western slope of the great Alleg-| rushed up through the aperture with such vio- 
at a time, too, when fear has rent asunder the | hany and Cattskill ranges of Mountains to the | lenee as to blow the rods used for boring sev- 
ties of affection and consanguinity, when many | great primitive region of Northern New York ;| eral hundred feet into the river. It also 
of ourclergy with their families, sought in | thence westerly along the southern slope of| brought with it a copious supply of brine.— 
flight that protection which they so patheti- | that region to the line between Jefferson aud | The owners of these wells have availed them- 
eally preach, in time of health, can only be | Oswego Counties, and continuing in an irre-| selves of these accidental circumstances, and 


found of God, and where almost every one| gular line to the Grand Rapids, Michigan;| applied’ them toe good account, as it saved 


acts upon the selfish and unchristian principle | thence south-westerly to the Ozark Moun- them the entire expense of pumping brine 
of “every man take care of himself.” I feel | tains, and on through the eastern part of the| and supplying fuel. The gas and brine are 
as if that public acknowledgement shonld be Indian territory into Texas, and perhaps into! separated by a simple contrivance, the latter 
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being conducted into capacious reservoirs, and | 
the former into the flues or furnaces of their | 


salt works, where, being ignited, it produces 
an intense heat, exceeding that caused by the 
combustion of mineral coal.” Gas has also 
been found in boring for brine in Ohio. 


Another peculiarity attending the vicinity of |, 


salt beds or springs, is the frequent occurrence | 
of portions of earth sinking. 
nieally called brine slips. They are supposed | 
to have been caused by cavities Zormed be-| 
neath the surface, occasioned by the solution 
of beds of fossil salt. It may not be inap- 
propriate, however, to remark that such slips 
are common in regions underlaid by gypsum | 
or limestone. Persons ealled “brine smell- 
ers,” who profess to tell the most proper lo-| 
calities for boring for salt, place great stress | 
upon the occurrence of these slips. 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF Brine. Ac- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


These are tech- | 


cording to experiments made by the writer of | 


this article, it appears that the specific gravity 
of saturated salt water obtained from the 
fields in Syracuse, N. Y., is 1.213, water being | 
one. A gill of the above mentioned water | 
was found to contain 610 grains of saline 
matter. 
the weight of fifty-six pounds, requires about 
twenty gallons of saturated brine; or, as salt 
in the ordinary state of dryness contains 
about five per cent of water, ‘about nineteen 
gallons will be required. 

The following table will show the eompar- 
ative strength of brine from the principal sal- 
ines in the eountry. 


salt | 


| towards 


Therefore, a bushel of dry salt of| 


NO. GAL’S BRINE TO THE | 
5 ac BUSHEL OF SALT. 
Boon’s Lick, Mo.,- - ------- + ASO 
Nantucket Sea water, - - - - - - 350 
New York do. ---+----- 300 
Conemaugh, Pa., - - - ------ 300 
Shawneetown, Ill., - - - - - - - - 280 
Jackson, Ohio, - - -------- 213 
Lockharts, Miss.,- - - ------ 180 
Shaneetown, 2d salines, - - - - - 123 
St. Catherines, C. W., - - - - - - 120 
Zanesville, Ohio, - - ------- 95 
Grand River, Ark., - .--. - -- 80 
Illinois River, - --------- 80 
Kenhawa, Va., - - -------- 15 
Montezume, N. Y. (old well.) - - 70 
Grand Rapids, Mich,. - . - - - - - 50to69 
Muskingum, Ohio, - - - - - - - - 50 
Montezuma, (new well.) - - - - - 43to45 
Onondaga, N. Y. (old wells.) - - - 40to45 
do (new wells.) - - 30t035 
Holston River, Va.,-..---- 20 
Saturated salt water, - - - - - - - 19 
Salt Lake, California, - - - - - - 19 
R. R. 8. 





—@--— --—_—-— 


In an Albany boarding house the following 
regulations are posted up in the hall: 


Boarders are requested when they return| 


| rted. 





Natural His torn. 


—— eee a een een | 


THE LION’ 5 LEAP. 


Once as I was traveling in Nemaqua-Land, I | 
observed a spot which was imprinted with at 
ist twenty spoors of the lion’s paw ; and as 
I pointed them out, a Nem: qua chief told me | 
that alion had been practising his leap. On|} 
| demanding an explanation, he said, that if a| 
|lion sprang at an animal, and missed it by 
leaping short, he would always 
where he sprang from and ath e the leap, | 
so as to-be successful on another 
} and he then related to me the following anec- 
| dote, stating that he was an eye-witness to 
| the incident. I was passing near the end of a 
craggy hill, from ten to twelve feet high, when 
] perceived a number of zebras galloping 
round it, which they were obliged to do, 
the rock was quite steep, a lion was creeping 
the rock to catch the male zebra 
| which brought up the rear of the herd. The | 
lion sprang and missed his mark ; he fell short, 
with only his head over the edge of the rock, 
and the zebra galloped away, switching hi: 
tail in the air. Although the object of his 
pursuit was gone, the lion tried the leap on the | 
rock a second and third time, till he sueceed- | 
ed. During this, two more lions came up and | 
| joined the first lion. 





vo back to 


as 


and then the first lion 
rock again. He then 
leap, to show what he 
ther time. The chief 
dently talking to each other, although they 
talked loud enough, but I 
well to be off, or they might 
about me.— Capt. 


led them round the| 
made another grana 
and they must do ano- 


added, they were evi- 


have some ta 


lk 


Af- 


Maryait’s Scenes in 


~~= Qe ---- - ---- 


Camels on the Prairies 

The proposition to attempt the naturaliza- | 
tion of camels into the Western Prairies seems | 
to meet with general favor. There is no reas- 
on why the plan should not succeed, as these | 
animals, originally natives of the temperate 
regious Southern Siberia and the 
mountains of Thibet, have been diffused over 
the whole of Asia and Africa. They are as 
yet used in Turkey, and during the Arab do-| 
mination were common in Spain. There 
said to be no difference of characteristics be- 
tween the Tartar steppes and the Western 


between 


is | 


deserts; at all events, the experiment is worth | 


a trial— Wash. Republic. 
nr ae eee 
Instinct. 

We see anecdotes of animal acuteness, oc- | 
easionally going the rounds. The following 
coon trick, related tous by a 
keen as we remember’to have heard. A rac- 
coon was chained up near a tavern door in the 


late, to take off their boots before getting in-} country, in the neighborhood of which, sun- 


to bed. 


dry chickens were scratching about. The coon 


Making faces at the landlady not permitted. | wanted one amazingly, but they kept beyond 


When a gentleman has eaten sufficiently, he| his reach. 
should leave the table without gluttening un-| near the 


til he is obliged to unbutton his vest. 


| 


A piece of biscuit was droppe d 
varmint; an idea struck him. He 
bit the biscuit into crumbs, and scattered it 


Whittling in the parlor prohibited when la-| within reach of his chain, laid down and cov- 


dies are present. 


ered up his eyes with his paw. One of the 


Any infraction of the above rules will lead| chickens soon came within reach of the 
to suspension of the infractor’s office at break-4 “sleeping beauty,” and was snatched up inan 
| instant. 


fast on the following morning. 





oeension : | 


| Presburg. 





s | 
| 


They seeme d to be talk- 
ing, for they roared a great deal to each other; | 


, | 

thought it was aa 
| 

| 





| ticns. 


friend, is as | 
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ARTHUR GORGEY. 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE HUNGARIAN ARMY. 


_—~ 





He was born in the year 1819, in the Zips 
(Northern Hungarian County) on the deeliv- 
| ity of the Carpathian Mountains, not far from 
the Hungarian-Germ: in city Kasmark, where 


‘the yonng boy, Gorgey, attended school.— 


His family is an old Hungarian one, who had 


|a2imanor on the romantic river Herneath, on 


which was the property of his uncle. His 
education was more that of a German than a 
| Magyar, as the whole county of Zips is fhhab- 
ited by a German population; although he 


learned the Magyar language as a boy, at the 


country seat of his uncle. For the continua- 
tion of his studies he was sent by his uncle to 
In that city he devoted himself as- 
siduously to his favorite sciences—Mineralo- 
gy, Botany, and Natural Philosophy. His 
| teachers and professors admired his great tal- 
ents, and called him “ vir ingenio preditus.”— 
In this same city of Presburg the first impres- 
sions of political pursuits were made upon 
|him,as the Hungaria in Congress had its sit- 
| tings there. * 
Young Gorgey early found opportunity to 
_ become acquainted with Kossuth, whose ten- 
dencies he admired and approved. But he 
'was unsatisfied with the licentious title of a 
Jurist, (student of law,) and left Presburg.— 
By the influence of his uncle, he was admit- 
ted into the military institution of 'Tuln, ncar 
Vienna, where he soon became highly distin- 
| guished for his progress in mathematics and 
chemistry. Warmly recommended by his 
professors, and cherished by his fellow-stu- 
dents, he left the institution and went to Vi-. 
enna, where he was appointed Lieutenant of 
| the Hungarian Hussar Regiment “ Vaequani,” 





which regiment belongs now to the Hunga- 
rian army; but his active and energetic mind, 
|and high capacities, could not bear to be re- 


_ strained within the capital, in a sphere so lim- 
ited, He accordingly laid down the sword, 


jand returned to his scientific pursuits, par. 
| ticularly Natural Philosophy. 
Alternately he traveled through the differ- 
/ent countries of Europe, and was aetive for 
janother period in some scientific investiza- 
At Prague he was known by his friends 
s“the geniusof Hungary.” He there de- 
voted all his time to chemistry, and made in 
this science some valuable discoveries. He 
was often seen in his shirt sleeves at the Lab- 
ratory, working like a mechanic at the fire, 
with the balloon, retort, or other tools, in his 
hands. He became afterwards manager of a 
chemical factory ; but he soon relinquished it, 
and continued his travels, which he extended 
into Asia. Returning from there, he married, 
in the year 1844, afine young lady, who was 
teacher in the Imperial Female Academy, and 
‘took possession of the manor of his uncle 
who has since died. 

In the March revolution, he was among the 
chief leaders of Pesth, and therefore connect- 
ed with Kossuth ; but his extraordinary activ- 
ity commenced, and his military genius was 
developed in the war which followed. Prince 
Stephen, the representative of the Emperor 
in Hungary, with whom he became acquainted 


at Prague, ma@e him Captain, in which capa- 
j 
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city he soon distinguished himself by his per. | 
sonal courage and strategy, in skirmishes with 
the rapacious Serbea and Raitzen. He advan- 
ced, therefore, under Massaros, to the rank of | 
a Colonel,and as the Hungarian army retired 








A Cool Operation. 





beyond the Theiss, he was named General by sage ?” 


Massaros, the Minister of War, who, with the 


consent of Kossuth, entrusted him with the |e captain. 


glorious mission to the Slovakas, where his 
wonderful, unparalleled strategy, secured to 


“Wal, I guess I'll take passage, capting, | 


the Hungarian army the suceess of the whole | °° far.” 


campaign. His manceuvres, battles, and vic- 


Ace ordingly, he got on board just as the | 


toriesare known. He at length beseiged and steward was ringing the bell fordinner. Jon- | 


took Waitzen, and threatened to cut off the athan sat down and began to demolish the | 


: , . |“ fixins,” to the utter consternation of the ca 
Austrian army, which caused the evacuation fixine,” to the utter conster P- 


of the Mungarian capital, Pesth, by the Aus- 


trians. He afterward besciged the strong for- | Y"* eatable, when he got up and went on 


tress of Buda, and took it. 


The surrender of Buda is considered by all 


deck, picking his teeth very comfortably. 
“How far is it, eapting, from here to where 


am ‘ : ” 
the tacticiens as of equal importance to a vic- I came aboard ? 


tory ina pitched battle. He informed Kos- 





“ Nearly one and a half miles,” said the cap- 


suth by telegraph of the surrender of this for- tain. 


tress, in a very laconic style, viz: “ Hurrah! 


Buda! Gorgey !” The degree of field mar- just four and a half cents: but never mind, 


“ Let’s see,” said Jonathan, “ that would be 


shal was bestowed upon him by Kossuth, and eapting, 1 won't be small; ars we se pon 
the Congress, for this highly important action, which pays Fe pote here ty ge 7a 
and Kossuth answered him in the same style, ashore now ; I'm kinder rested out. 


viz: “The thanks of the Republic to the 


Field Marshal Gorgey.” 


The captain vamosed for the cabin, and 
Jonathan went ashore. The captain did not 


Some days afterward the great patriot, the take any more “ way orga the remain- 
very old and highly respected Gen. Massaros, der of the summer.— Yankee Blade. 


being no longer able to endure the arduous ef- 


forts of a Minister of War, wished to retire, 


and upon Gorgey was conferred this high of- 
fice.—Journal of Commerce. 
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Campbell's savage epigram on the United States 


flag, was well answered by Mr. Lunt. Campbell's 
is as follows :— 
“ United States! your banner wears 
Two emblems ; one of fame ;— 
Alas! the other that it bears 
Reminds us of your shame ! 


The white man’s liberty, in types 
Stands blazoned by your stars— 

But what's the meaning of your stripes ? 
They mean your negroes’ scars.”’ 


And this is Mr. Lunt’s retort : 


“ England! whence eame each glowing hue, 
That tints your flag of ‘meteor’ light,— 
The streaming red, the deeper blue, 
Crossed with the moonbeam’s pearly white ? 


The blood and bruise—the blue and red, 
Let Asia’s groaning millions speak ; 
The white—it tells the color fled 
From starving Erin’s pallid cheek !"’ 
—__—_ + @ >> 


Marriage Relation. 


———_—___ + ~@e > 


True of Course. 


A hog-drover, from Ohio, having disposed 
of his swine in one of the Eastern cities, stray- 
ed into a theater were King John was being 
played. He watched the play with a good 
deal of attention, though he didn’t “’zactly 
un’erstand the natur of the crittur,” as he ex- 
pressed it. But the scene in which Hubert 
and young Arthur enter completely absorbed 
him. When Arthur asks— 

“Is there no remedy ?” 
and Hubert answers, 
“None, but to lose your eyes! r 


say, yeou with the red-’otir’n! Ef yeou but | 
jest tech a hair of that ar’ boy’s head, Ill | 
knock you into lincked sassenges !” 

The “ pities” hooted, the bokes roared, and 
the Buckeye dropped into his seat like a big 





see the boy’s eyes druv up !” 


oor} 


Perfection of Nature. 








Upon examining the edge of the sharpest 
razor or lancet with a solar microscope, it will 
appear fully as broad as the back of a knife— 
rough, uneven, and full of notches and fur- 
rows. An exceedingly small needle resembles 
an iron bar; but the sting of a bee seen 
through the same instrument exhibits every 
where the most beautifal polish, without the 
least flaw, blemish, or inequality, and it ends 
ina point too fine to be diseerned. The 


Addison has left on record the following | threads of a fine lawn seem coarser than the 


important sentence:—‘ Two persons who 


yarn with which ropes are made for anchors. 


have chosen each other out of all the species,| But a silk worm’s web appears perfectly 


with the design to be each other's mutual 


smooth and shining, and every where equal.— 


comfort and entertainment—have in that ac-| The smallest dot that is made with a pen ap- 


tion bound themselves to be good humored, 
affable, discreet, forgiving, patient and joyful, 
with respect to each other’s frailties, and im- 
perfections to the end of their lives.” 


pears irregular and uneven. But. the little | 
specks on the wings or bodies of inseets are 





magnificent is the system of Nature! 


“ Halloo, there, eapting!” said a “ brother 


Jonathan” to a captain of a canal packet on | ton, for peace, a resemblance was made of a 
the Erie Canal, “ what do you charge for pas- | | 'vine arbor, which burned without being con- 


tain, until he had cleared the table of all that 


Chinese Fire Works. 











In a display, which was lately made at Can- 


sumed ; the trunk, the branches, leaves, grapes, 


“Three cents per mile, and boarded,” said | burned in their proper colors. After this had 


delighted the spectators, another piece was be- 
gun. A dozen-cy!inders discharged an im- 


seeing as how Iam kinder gin eout walking | mense number of rockets, which formed them- 


| selv es into stars, serpents, and flying dragons. 
‘This magnificent scene was followed by a 
grand discharge, on all sides, of a shower of 
fire, with which were intermixed globe-shaped 
lanterns, with sentences written on them.— 
Then ascended another display in the shape of 
pillars formed of rings of light, which seemed 
for a mon.ent to turn night into day. At last 
the grand display took place; the Chinese 
dragon appeared in all his glory, surrounded 
by ten thousand winged creatures, standards, 
banners, and, suddenly upon his back. appear- 
ed the figure of the emperor in blue lights.— 
These, in turn, changed to yellow ; and lastly, 
to the most intense white. A roar of ten 
thousand reports row shook the air, a canopy 
of green arose above the emperor, from the 
midst of which a voleano of rockets arose ; and 


the sight ended. 
et 


Winter in Spitzenbergen. 





The single night of this dreadful country 
begins about the 30th of October; the sun 
then sets, and never appears until about the 
tenth of February. A glimmering indeed con- 
tinues some weeks after the setting of the sun; 
then succeed clouds and thick darkness, bro- 
ken by the light of the moon, whieh is as lu- 
minous as in England, and during this long 
night shines with unfading luster. The cold 
strengthens with the new year, and the sun is 
ushered in with an unusual severity of frost. 
By the middle of March, the cheerful light 
grows strong, arctic foxes leave their holes, 





the Buckeye was on his feet ina second. “I | their breeding places. The sun sets no more 











and the sea-fowl resort in great numbers to 


after the fourth of May; the distinetion of 
day and nightis then lost. In the height of 
summer the sun is hot enough to melt the tar 


on the decks of ships; but from August its 


‘power declines— it sets fast. After the mid- 


dumplin. Ae said “he didn’t mean to inter-| dle of September, day is hardly distinguish- 


fere, but he’d be drat-rahbited ef he wanted to | 


able, and by the end of October takes a long 
farewell of this country; the earth becomes 
frozen, and winter reigns.—Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 





=6- 


The Emperor Nicholas at Sea. 








It is stated in a recent work upon Russia, 
that the Emperor, on visiting the ship-of-the- 
line “ Russia,” while on the stocks, thought 
there was not sufficient room to walk about, 
and accordingly commanded the space to be 
enlarged, even enforeing his opinion against 
competent judges. In consequence, this ves- 
sel is the worst sailor in the Russian navy, 
and is very seldom employed. When he 
takes it into his head to command the move- 
ments of a ship, which he does almost every 
time he goes to sen, the captain of the vessel 
takes care to keep behind him, in order, by 
counter signals, to prevent the execution of 
his Majesty’s orders, which would inevitably 


found to be most accurately cireular. How jJead to the loss of the ship and its august pas- 
| senger. 
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A stout heart, a clear conscience, and n never despair 


=P 
WwW. L. “PALMER. 


Is our agent; Office between the West doors of 
the Syracuse House, No. 2, Salina St. 

The Proprietor, or one of the Edis, may usu- 
ally be found at their private office, 

(ae Corner of Warren and Fayette Sts.,. 29 
over O. 5S. Sumner’s Store, and opposite the Epis- 
copal (St. Paul’ 8) Church. 


VENTILATION. — 
Syracuse Halls a and Churches. 


_——— 











Notwithstanding all that has been said and writ- 
ten upon the subject of Ventilation, its necessity is 
not yet sufficiently known and appreciated to make 
any material improvement in the habits of society 


ed air. 


being finished in the same fashionable, but very ob- | 


pee manner. 
are likewise Aheisleadhie We wha the clergy- 
men who expect to officiate in them, will so far 


prize their reputation as public speakers, that they 


_ will strive to furnish a pure and invigorating atmos- 


or the architecture of our public and private build- | 


ings. 


world a class of youth instructed in the genera! 
principles of Physiology, Natural Philosophy, and 
Chemistry, we may anticipate, on this subject, a 
general reform. 

A man with large lungs, by holding his breath 
for a few moments, can throw out, at a single ex- 
piration, a gallon of air so strongly impregnated 
with carbonic acid gas, as to extinguish the flame 
of a candle immediately, if it is immersed therein. 
Probably, therefore, we ordinarily expire a quart of 
air every time we breathe, which is so dangerously 
contaminated that it will net support flame, and is 
destructive to animal life. 
son should not leng remain even alone, in a small 
room without ventilation. To sleep in a small 
room with.elesed deers and windows is dangerous 
and suicidal ; and if ignorance -could not be pleaded 
in cxtenuation, impiety to the scientific revelations 
of the Almighty, might well be added to the more 
excusable charge of fully. But when scores, and 
hundreds, and sometimes thousands are assembled 
‘beneath the same roof, with no special means of 
ventilation, how :suddenly mwst the air be changed 
from purity to dangerous admixtures ef gas and 
iniasma, 
and suffering, and whose ultimate effect, if continu- 
ed, must be disease and death. 


This shows that a per- 


On such occasions, 


When our schools shall have furnished to the | 


ject tw the 


| Whipping master called law. 


whose immediate influence is discomfort. | 
tion.”” 
| 

| when the 


how often do the hghts become dim, but burn sud- | 
denly with increas@ briiliancy, when the doors are 


opened and the audience disperse! How often, 


‘too, does the audienee become restless and drow- | 


siness and headache take the plaee ef useful thought 
and innocent pleasare! The minister preaches a 
powerful serman, but it falls ineffectually upon stu- 
pid ears. A «plendid musieian or singer attempts 
his most celebrated performances ; but a vitiated 
and deadened air spoils the beauties and tone of 
the most extraordinary efforts; they 
most commonplace. 
sion, and the larger the audience, the more certain 


seem 


and effectual is this curse of a diseased atmosphere. | * 


But all these evils can be avoided by double 
chimnies for ventilation, or by flues in the upper 
and lower floors. 

We have been induced to make these re 


propriety ef “ disposing of” 


al- | 
The mere important the occa- | 


| the sellers nor the Board had ‘ 


marks 


by our visits to Maleolm Hall, which has no means | 
of ventilation except the windows, but has an or- | 


namental and expensive ceiling in the middle of 


the room entirely closed, instead of furnishing one | denouncing Bulletin into a powerless and ridieu- | days of September. 


or more large aperaturcs for the egress of the heat- 


phere for the benefit of their hearers. It may add 
much to the power of their eloquenee, and much 
God has thrown around us 
this air is our breath and our life ; 


itis free and brings to us, if pure, 


to the cause of truth. 
an ocean of air; 
vigor and health, 
but if impure, it substitutes sorrow for joy, pain for 
pleasure, disease for health, death for life. Choose, 
And let every 
who understands the importance of the subjecet, 


then, which you will have. one, 


raise, on all proper occasions, a veice of warning 
and expostulation against the common but danger- 
modes of 
least, 
case, and death. 

—__——_ + @ e > ——--- 


Board of Health | vs. Vegetables. 


ous 


shall cease to be agencies of discomfort, dis- 


Our Beard of Health d doubtless, deserve great 
credit for whieh 
have devised and carried into effect. For all 


should rec ive ample COM pCnss ation and 


many of the sanatory measures 


tliey 
these , they 
many thanks. But, sumetimns their action has ex- 
cited wonder, or merriment, or anything but res- 


pect. The last important Bulletin is dated August 
10th, and says, ** That no person shall at any time 
during the present month, sell, give away, or in 
within 


” &e. 


any manner dispose of, or expose for sale 
said city, any vegetables, except ripe potatoes, 
&e., under 
Now 
Mrs. 


nag 
fuage, 


* pains and penalties provided by law.’ 


we think this is going “a leetle too far,” as 


Let 
handreds of 


Partington says. us examine 
in 


have gardens, but the remnant “ vegetables 


Some ** persons” 


city”’ 
which kind hearted benevolence might prompt them 
to bestow ona poor and suffering neighbor, they 


ee ° ” 


give away 


‘ 


must not even without being “* sub- 


” 


pains and penalties’’ of that barbarous 


Aye more, “ no per- 
”? shall * 
Not having Blackstone at hand, we here consulted 
W ebster that | 


*¢ di “to use or 


son m any manner dispose of ” 


, Who says, among his definitions, 


ispose of? means “to part with,” 
away,” “to put in any condi- 
us that 


upon owr plate came to be 


emp! ey,” ‘to puta 


Our own eyes, also, have taught 


* veretables’’ 
numbered, as Judge Story says, among the “things 
that 


were, but are not’’—- why—they were “ dis- 


_ posed of ’’—surely they were—in the most emphat- | 


i¢ manner imaginable. We, therefore, 


abiding citizens, and fearing also the “ pains and | 
| penalties”’ 


alluded to, have gravely questioned the 
any more 
bles’? “in any manner’’ 
instead thereof to the dietetics of meat and milk 
“during the present month.”’ 

Hlowever, passing along the streets to-day, Aug 
13th, ovr law abiding sense of propriety was griev- 
ously shocked by the sight of “ vegetables’? and 
which neither 


‘disposed of ;”’ 


ad 


unripe” and “ unwhelesome fruit” 
we feared some might suffer the “ pains’ of cholic 
or cholera, though they appeared to defy the Hand- | 
bill-published “ penalties’ of the law. 

Take heed, therefore,O ye members of the Board | 
of Ilealth ! 


Administration do not convert your grave and 


Sons Bull, 


Brentnall’s new and beautiful Hall is also | 


We have also three ‘= | 


building, till our publie edifices, at ! 


this lan- | 
* said | 


the same. | 


being law | 


6 en to. | 
vegeta- | 


whatever, but resorting} This important meeting has been postponed on 


and 


that the Executive Department of your | 





—_ 


We eannot help speaking of Rome. The con- 
duct of that people has been so high and noble, 
when compared with that of their persecutors, that 
we must admire. Beside their lofty patriotism— 
their moderation towards their foes—their forgetful- 
ness of the merely selfish—how pitiful does the 
present course of even our own country seem.— 
Quarrelling about petty politics not worth the wind 
expended in shouting over one vietoriots election: 
—now throwing the whole sovl into an ignoble 
strife for wealth, and now making murderous war 
ona weak ne'ghbor—bhow poorly does this con- 
trast with the heroism of that peeple who have 
said, ‘we will perish amid the beautiful works of 
‘art which mark all the ages of Rome’s sovereign- 
‘ty, rather than resign our liberties to an invading 
‘army or a domestie tyrant.’ 

— 


Father Matthew. 





We regret exeecdingly the bigoted tone assumed 
by certain of the religious press, relative to the la- 
bors of this eminent philanthropist. The mere fact 
of his being a Catholie is made a sufficient reason, 
with them, for stifling all admiration of his self- 
sacrificing hibors, and withhokling that support, om 
American ground, which public acclamation ae- 
One would think, from these 
cold and jealous comments, that the seriptaral im- 
junction of hospitality had no place in Protestant 
bibles, aud that the divine lessons of charity and 
love had become an obsolete letter. We talk a 
ercat deal of tolerance ; yet Evangelical presses 
utter sentiments that would have disgraced Rome 
in ion devon age, 


eords to such Jabors. 


= te wer -— - --— 


The Weather and Crops. 

While the North has suffered so generally from 
drouth, the crops at the South have, in many in- 
stances, been nearly destroyed by heavy rains.— 

There perhaps, be something of scarcity in 
consequence, though we have noticed that these 
'things usually turn out differently from what peo- 
When a particular crop is short, so 
' much the more care is taken in husbanding it, ond 


the suceceding spring shows no deficiency. 
| 


> ae 


will, 


ple expect. 


a 


The Salt Springs of New York. 
We call special attention to a paper with this 
‘title in the present No. It is the fruit of much la- 
borious research, and may be relied on as entirely 
The writer is Mr. R. R. Stetson, of this 
city ;—a gentleman wel) qualified for each an in- 
vestigation. 


accurate. 


Nh 
National School Convention. 


account of Cholera. It will be held at Philadelphja 
| on the 17th of Oetober. No admonition is needed, 
we trust, to the real friends of education, to assist 
|so praiseworthy and eomprehensive an effort. 
6-2 


The Cholera 

Is generally decreasing. It has nearly or quite 
disappeared from Cincinnati and St. Louis, and is 

| visibly diminishing its ravages in all quarters. 
—_—_—_—_-+<@+ 
The State Agricultural Fair of Michigan, will 
be held in Monroe, on the 25th, 26th and 27th 
Hon. E. Lathrop, of School- 


| craft. will deliver the Address. 
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Corres spondence. 


mene 5 ee ree ee eee 


CHALKINGS FROM A BLACKBOARD. 


Exum Vate, School Room, July 
Messrs. Editors of the Union: 


49. 


In choosing a theme for my pen this morning, | 


my eye chanced to light upon that far-famed word 
of five letters—Union, which figures so largely up- 
on your litle page. And I wonder what it means ? 
and what its mission is, 
thoughts ?——-why was it ever aroused from its obli- 


to this world of words and 


vious rest and started forth in the wild and weary 


chase for fame and glory? towards which every 
idea as. well as human intelligence seems urged, 
and for which they battle on the field of Life. 

Let me examine Webster’s large Quarto. Tere 
I read :—-Union ;—coneord, agreement and con- 
firmation of mind, will, affections or interest. The 
junction or united existence of spirit and matter. 


. . . . | 
In painting and architecture, a symmetry in colors 


and materials. 
ing of two churches into one, &c. 
and kingdoms, united. 

Well, here I have it elaborate and unreserved, 
yet, Tam still in the mist ; 
culiar workings in life, and its influence upon the 
character and affairs of men with which I have to 
do, and my definition wants the striking clearness 
tnd spirit which the eloquence of living examples 
exhibit, and to life I go. 

A bright and joyous morning is opening before 
me as I write. Far in the east, just rising above 
the blue hills, appears our noble generator of light 
and heat. In the distant west, 


In legal states 


vermillion clouds, | 


of lace-like texture veil the dark, rich blue of hea- | 


ven. Just by my window, a myriad of velvet 
leaves, glittering with watery pearls, dance amid a 


flood of radiant light, and above and around me, 


birds of brilliant plumage fill the air with heaven | 


born music. I gaze. Stamped high, golden 


characters, amid this strangely beauteous scene, one | 


word I read that thrills each chord of feeling, and 


bursts the spell in which the origin of all this beau- | 


is enshrouded. That little word is—Uwnuion. 


ty 


: . . . | 
And from thence I learn that it is the power of the | 
earth and air and sky combined, that makes this | 
and that little word seems | 


world so beautiful, 
doubly dear. 

It is evening. The guardian heads of a large 
family, with their group of youthful immortals 
about them gather around a cheerful fire. 
éerackling of the stubborn wood, and the musical 
wooing of the greedy elements before them, con- 
spire to render the scene full of vivacity and spirit. 
Each heart seems eager to contribute to the plea- 
sure of the hour, and the overflowing cup of mirth 
is passed from heart to heart, and quaffed 
lowest depths. Not the rude iutaxleating pleasure 
of dissipation, but the peaceful, soul-ennobling in- 
fluence of love unmingled. 

The reverend father speaks. All bend, with 
listening ears and willing hearts to the lesson of in- 
struction which he is about to utter ; 
he is heard to breathe the high and noble 
ment, that—“ Union is strength :"— 


to its 


and sweetly 
senti- 
thus distilling 
into those plastic minds, principles that are to serve 
as golden chains to link their interes 
times, and bind them to the cause which th 
espouse. 


future 


ts in 
y may 
In tracing them as, in future days, they step forth 
on the uncertain, slippery stage of life, we find them 
strong in purpose, and determined in the pursuit 
of such measures as will promote the peace 
harmony of society, and strengthen the links 


In ecclesiastical affairs, the combin- | 


for it is with its own pe- | 


The | 


and | wi 


of comment up 


Thus the 
the 


friendship. governing influence of 
that 


and ealls forth and casts their influ- 


|earlier days, is moving power 


them onward, 
'enee inthe binding of the interests which they 
world’s at large. 


| learn the truth of that noble 


‘claim as theirs and the 
saying,——"* Thrice hap- 
| PY and blessed is the family, where perfect un10N 
subsists among its members,”’ 
| Nature, with breath 
\ thrills the Eolian chords of harmony. 


ing 


of heavenly birth, first 
An undy- | 
is struck, 


proudest destinies | 


note, of deep and moving melody, 
which is henceforth to shape the 
|of man, while yet of earth, and tell upon the pre- 
| sent weal or wo of nations 
is borne onward until the ever 
catches the 


forth its sentiment into the h 


| aged sire cheering sound, and pours 


“arts of the noble, am- 


bitious youth, ever the only future hopes of the | 


earth, and a fire is kindled in the soul’s dark depths, 


which future ages must only see bursting upward | 


if to reach its fountain head— 


the immutahle principle of Love. 


| - 

| and still upward as 
But with only 
Hence, 


GRAZIELLA. 


allotted space more than filled. 


se good bye’ 


|  tilla future day. 





Educational. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN N. Y. CITY. 


Something of a controversy which has recently 
| been going on between the N. Y. 


} 


their 


urges | 


Tribune and | sider to be some of the radical evils of the systein, 
| some of the City leachurs, we believe calculated to | 


And [ 


With hidden wings it | 
listening ear of the | 


» | 
a thought advanced, I find my | 


conecent 





We have long been aware of the necessity of 
thorovghly re-organizing the internal machinery 
of the school-room. The examination at the Free 
| Academy merely confirmed us in our opinion, bas- 
ed upon our knowledge of the teachers of the 
schools and of the qualifications of the scholars who 
have been educated @them. It is not necessary, 
we should imagine, to remind well-qualified instruc- 
tors, that whatever there is of depreciation in our 
'remarks does not apply to them. They ought to 
| | bear in mind glget the most effectual step they can 

take to make Weir patrons and us rank them among 
the bunglers alluded to, would be for them to make 
a ridiculous attempt to defend imperfections and 
abuses that every good teacher knows to exist and 
So de- 
fective indeed is the present system of education, 
that men, who under an efficient, right-working 
| system, would be very good instructors, are now 
comparatively useless. We hold the whole ma- 
chinery for mental training to be ill-adapted to its 
|purpose, and we are not able to perceive that 
Associations, Academies of Education, 


is as anxious to do away with as we are. 


b] 
Teachers’ 


I must bid | (or State Conventions of County Superintendents, 


| have done much more than to lay still more bare 
‘the magnitude of the evil, and to convince the pub- 


| | lie of their incompetency to bring about, or even to 
| propose a desirable, and at the same time, a prac- 


| ticable change. 


| 


| 


They have certainly talked a great 


| de al, and sometimes written, but nothing more.— 


We speak of course generally. 
We will now proceed to point out what we con- 


and their cure. Among them stands foremost to 


interest our readers, and shall therefore notice it. | our mind, that of not making the practical know- 


New Yor k, as the me tropolis of the country, Si hould | | ledge of i 


teachers, is to regard them as st 
serving this consideration or 


them, 


hot. 
tempt to imitate 


in aie rtoshun them. For our own part, we 


know nothing personally, never having, 


our regret, visited any of them ; but from the des- 


| pressed in their favor. 
The criticisms of the 
the 
1. 


hs 


Tribune commenced with 


the article on Kree Academy, which we re- 


published last we on for 
| ral communications, from teachers and others, and 
| these, in turn, called out the article 


| join. 


This LAVE ¢ ecasi 


we now sub- 
There is so much of pertinence in the strie- 
tures, 
| seriously on the general evils it exposes :— 

COMMON SCHOOL wl 


We adverted in a late number o 


} 
ATION. 
The Tri 


to the bungling system of saatwastive that prevails 


| 


bune, 


in the Schools generally of this city, and, we have 
cood reason to believe, throughout the 
remarks had the effect of 


communications, 


Union. Our 


have flooding us with 


+ 


+} 
A 


some from teachers who think the 


members of their profession are more roughly-han- 
they to be, 


Common Schools 


dled than deserve and others from pa- 


we did 


uted us in do- 


trons of the ° who think 


ol ily what the facts of the se warra 


ca 
man who has written to us on the 
ll qua 
of tak- 


subject “a invited us to 


fied wentleman 


’ , 
fo or to send a wi i 


. ' . 
to his school for the } 
i 


UPrpose 


j 
t 


ing the classes into his own hand 


We « 
m would 


on the 


4. VW 
actuanuy 


fair criticism 


scholars, 


public of thei 


three of these communiea 


proficiency 


Two or 


tions 


we inserted in yesterday’s Tribune, but as they 


to 


re th 


. 


we eould not 


they 


so long n aflord space 


m them as erve 


uch to | 
much tO | lodge of orthography be ascertained by his speech. 


| 


ey: | He will 
cription of those who have, we are not deeply im- | writing. 


+ 
1% 


——that of not teaching him, as far as is” 


possess model schools, and the tendency of country | | practicable, tu do what he is taught can be done. 
uch, whether de- | Por example, a scholar does not learn to spell words 
Before we at- }aloud and by heart,-because he is ever going to 


however, it is desirable to | paye an occasion for an oral display of his know- 
know, not only their excellencies, but their defects, | jog 


ge of orthography. Men do not go about spell- 


ing their words orally, neither can a man’s know- 
never have 


yet, 


occasion to use it, 
strange to 


except in 
say, orthography is not 


‘taught by writing—it is not taught in the only way 


\in which it will ever be of practical service to a 


| man in every-day life. 
SeVC- | 


that we are sure all teachers will deliberate | - 


We know, from positive 
experience, that there are scholars in most of the 
schools in this city who can spell through the lan- 
guage orally, scarcely missing a word, but who 
cannot write ten lines without making gross errors.: 
Take their writing from them and ask them to spell 
orally the words they have mis-written, and they 
| will do so correctly, and without*hesitation, won- 
dering how they could have committed such blun- 

We do it. It 
strange were it otherwise. How 
could they expect to learn the art of writing cor- 


‘rs in writing. not wonder at 


aie 
would be indeed 
reetly, doing a thing without daily practice until 
with it. 


, 


familiar Now we deem it indispensible 


that a child, to become a good speller, be taught to 
a ke a 
hit 


familiar, 


m letter or a word at the instant that he is 


tanght to read it—that he be in tike manner made 
successively, with all the orthographical 
of The result of the 
present system of teaching may be seen every day. 
That th 


to 


perplexities our language. 


re are but few good spellers has passed in- 
It is asingular fact that school- 


a common-place. 
‘ 


masters make more blunders of this sort than any 
A publishing 


house in this city that has extensive correspondence 


’ , . 
otuer cass of 


professional men. 
with teachers in all parts of the Union, informs us 
that the worst spelled and altogether the greenest 


come from that class of per- 
istobe expected. They have 


letters they receive, 
This, after all, i 


ons, 
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The Publi ic Schools. | 
The term in our public to the | 
T he eCxX- 


hot learned, they do not practice, neither do they 
teach the art in the right way. The French have | 
altogether the start of us in this respect, so much | 
so that the word epeler is seldom or never used.— 
A Frenchman never asks another how he spells 
his name, but how he writes it. 
are susceptible of still further illustration, | 
may at senre other time speak of the still more stu- 
vid way of teaching “ the art of speaking and 
ing the English language with prepriety.’ | 

—A reply to this article, written by a ‘ distin- | 
guished teacher,’ was published by the 
with comments. 
kere, but we will give its principal points. 
describes the schools :— 

“The Public School Society have under their 
supervision 18 large schools numbered from 1 to 
18, imelusive. Of these No. 6 is on Randall's Is- 
land, and No. 9, (a small building with but one 
teacher,) at Bloomingdale. Omitting these, there 
are left 16 schools which can send pupils to the 
Academy. Of the Ward Schools there are 24, 
according to the Manual. Of these Nos. 7, 9, 12, | 
15, are exclusively for girls; No. 11 is winaniered | 
to No. 1; No. 22 is at Yorkville, 


i hoo ls pre vious 


summer vacation, asia Tuesday. 


aminations, we learn, were highly satisfactory.— 
tended, and the 
We were present 
art of the 

od, The 


scholars were exceedingly orderly and well-b: 


The exhibitions were numerously at 


These remarks | exercises were of dee p interest. 


and we | at the Quincy school during the greater 


examination, and were highly delight 
writ- haved 


_Tril wed oe ~wficiency in their eevern 1 
—fribune | and showed great | ee ciency ih thei several stud- 
Mr. 


male and 


ies. Philbrick and his accomplished assistants, 


Tribune deserve great credit for the ex- 
ecllent character of the school. The 


warmly attached to their teachers, and the gradu- 


female, 
Its length precludes an insertion | 
He thus | 


scholars are 


ating class, as a mode of testifying their regard for | 
Mr. Philbrick, presented him with a large frame, 


in which were set the lithographic likenesses of the 


whole class. The presentation took place at the 


close of the examination. The school examinations | 
are deeply interesting, and form the most correct 
estimating the future 


people.— Boston Atlas. 


means of character of our 


nt et QD Om 





Epucation is a better safeguard for liberty than 














; and No. 24, at|a standing army. If we retrench the wages of the | 
Harlem. Omitting these we have 17 Ward Schools, | schoolmaster, we must raise the wages of the re-| 
which added to the 16 Public Schools, give 33 | cruiting sergeant. | ( 
Commen Schools in the City of New York, from wean recemrcta so on | ' 
which pupils should be sent to the Free Academy. 
Permit me a few words in regard to these schools. foc 0 litical. | 
By the Annual Report of the Board of Education, | —~~~-~-...--~ eee 
for 1849, we find that at the examination held last No Neutri ality —no Partisanship. 
January, 143 scholars were admitted to the Aca- SRE eo he OTT Pe 
denry, and of these 91 were from the Ward, and The Gridiron. - 
52 from the Public Schools; thus giving a major- . . , . ne 

The New York evening Post very humorously | 


ity of 75 per eent, to the Ward Schools. I know 
not whether the ratio is as large at the last exami- 
nation, but from the inquiries I have made I think 
it is, anid even larger. Again, I can name some 
10 or 12 schools (and those mostly Ward Schools) | 
which have furnished to the Academy a great ma- | 
jority of its students. This should be well known, 
and [ therefore repeat it, that a majority of the 
students now at the Free Academy, have been 


describes the aspect of the country as appearing, to 
| Mr. like 
placein Spain. Every part, he says, political, phy- 


Calhoun’s eyes, a celebrated gridiron 


sical, scenic, and every act, presents to the disturb- 


ed imagination of the South Carolina Statesman, 


it says, in Spain, 
and of 


| proportionate costliness, built in the shape of a grid- 


but one object. There isa palace, i 


of vast dimensions and exceeding grandeur, 


iron, to commemorate the martyrdom of St. Law- 











furnished by a small number of schools, and | ‘ rar 1 LT 
those prineipally Ward Schools. Now should 2 se gp en etree rand used. ul 
F . . | plaee jitself—each particular room, and every orna- 
the teachers of those schools be stigmatized as J ; . | Pe I 
‘sleepy and addlcheads ?” ” | ment, instrument, and picec of furniture in the 
« | 


—He has previously censured the Tribune in| building, was ~ r the pattern of this domestic u- | 
strong terms for statipg that there were serious de- | tensil. ‘The eye could not rest upon anything else 
fects in the system, and now acknowledges and | but the shape of a gridiron—emblem of the mar- | 
proceeds to give the reasons for them. 

Ist. An uxjust system of promotion, whereby | 
the oldest, and not the best teachers are advanced, | 


thereby destroying in the young teacher any am- 


tyrdom. It is equally Mr. Calhoun’s necessity to 
| behold im every public movement, past, current, or | 
| projected, in the political world, the martyrdom of | 


the 


| 
South—the gridiron upon which slavery has | 


bitious incentive. This also appears to us a most | been, or is to be, stretch 21ed. The last cridiron that 
« < is Pi { i . J >, , 

anwise regulation, and totally at variance with the | has appeared to his vision, is the Pacifie Railroad. | 

progressive and enlightened spirit bf dae free inst’ | The Post doubts whether Mr. Calhoun would 





go to heaven, unless slavery was allowed there.— 


tutions. 

2d. The plan of building ; 
the old Laneasterian model. We are not eurpris- 
ed at this, for it almost seemed to us, in observing 
schoolhouses, that the general plan of the architect 
has been to make the building as inappropriate as 
possible—se ill-eontrived are most of these houses. 

3d. The locatien of many houses in diereput- 
able neighborhoods which prevents the | ce of 


| 
| 
, 


! Exchange. 
it being most ly on | 


| 
| 
4 


nt 


David Wilmot’s Constituents. 

For four years in succession, the free soil county 
| of Bradford, Pennsylvania, the residence of David 
Wilmet, has been the first to collect and transmit 

the State, the taxes annually 
Whether, says the N. Y. Even- | 


: 


to the Treasurer of 


satron: assessed upon it. 


at 


respectable citizens, no matter how good the teach- ing Post, there be any connection between the | 

er. We can judge but imperfectly of this feature. | Progress of manly free sei] opinion and the restora- 
In the same article, he informs us that the exam- | tion of the public credit in Pennsylvania, we do not 

inations of those pupils admitted were highly cre- undertake to say, but the fact we have is credita- 


| 

ditable to their schools. and deserves to take rank | s 
Let the reader ponder on these facts, and ere 
long we shall attempt an examination of the same | 
points and some others which have Jong seemed to 7cns have extended for 50 many years to Davi idl 


ms to demand discuseion. | Wilmot.—Atlas. 


| ble to Bradford county 
'among the memorabilia which will grace her an- 


nals with the unswerving support which her citi- 


»}/ a seeond,and New Brunswick a third. 


| glorious in the future (dans lavenir.) 


he ‘Coming Man.’ 





Those gifted with an extraordinary exuberance 
of faith, may find scope for it in the following from 
the Canadian correspondent of ‘ Le Moniteur’ 

Prorurcy.—Canada will become free, and will 
be annexed to the 


United States in five years. — 
Upper Canada will form ene State, Lower Canada 
Independ- 
country will be obtained by means of 
petitions addressed to the parent country, signed by 
men of all parties, and among others by 60,000 
French 


ence of ithe 


Canadians. Lord Elgin will never go 
The first Governor of the State 


of Lower Canada will be a man of middle age, who, 


back to England. 


| just now is living very retired, equally unknown to 


all parties. Ife isa Canadian in- heart and feeling. 
Ilis mother is a Canadian, but his father is of Eng- 
lish origin, although born in Canada. It is this 
double character, meeting in him, which will cause 
him to be advanced to the Presidency by the al- 
most unanimous voice of the people. Louis Jo- 
seph Papineau will not be one of the first to declare 
himself in f the annexation, although he 

Ilis name will be 
All the 


‘anadians will unite to send him as their repre- 
sentative to the Senate in Congress. 


favor o 
longs for it with all his heart. 


Believe this, 
or believe it not, as it suits you; it will turn out 
the same in the end. 


-~ <«Q@e -—- _------ 


Mr. Clayton and Peter’s Pence. 


It is clear that, according to the views promul- 
gated by Mr. Clayton in regard to the steamship 
United States, that the American Secretary of 
State must seize and sequester the sums which 
have been collected for the relief of the Pope. The 
Roman Republic has been in existence for five 
months, and is ineontestibly the government de 
facto of the Roman States. But the United States 
being strictly neutral in all foreign quarrels, must 
necessarily recognize the de facto government of a 
country. If it recognizes any other it cannot re-- 
main neutral. The collection in aid of the Pope is 
for the service of a set of rebels aiming at the over- 
Hfow then 
ean Mr. Clayton let the funds of the Pope leave 
the country ? No bond 
and security can be taken from the bishops who 
have made the colleettons; for money circulating 
‘freely from hand to hand cannot be traced, and 
hence the money must be actually detained if we 
wish to be certain that it will not be used for bel- 
ligerant purposes. Let the Seeretary of State act 
promptly. The matter requires immediate and de- 
eided action. We hope the Secretary will not 
evade the question by saying that the United States 
government is bound to prevent aid from being 

en to liberal neutrals, but that it may wink at 
If 
Mr. Clayton's ideas of international law are correct, 
they should be the same for the Papal rebels as for 


throw of an established government. 


Let him sequester them. 


the assistance given to legitimate sovereigns. 


| the German liberals. —N. O. Crescent. 


or Toe 





The New Hampshire Legislature at its recent 
session, provided that after the second Tuesday in 


March next, 
hint 


bacel 


the day of the State election, no li- 
cence shall be granted for the sale of liquors, ex- 
cept for medical or mechanical purposes.—Ez. 
+ o> 

rate Conventions.—The Whig Convention, 
My the nomination of State officers, is to be held in 
Syracuse, on the 25th of September. The Demo- 
cratic Convention will be held at the same place 
on the 5th September. 
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Tue NationaL Sreaxer. By Henry B. Mag- 
lathlin, A. M. Boston: Robert S. Davis. 
1849. . 

This is a beautiful volume of 324 pages, contain- 
ing original and selected exercises in prose, poctry, 
and dialogue, intended for declamation and recita- 
tion. 

The Elocutionary Analysis or Introduction, is 
brief, but it clearly develops many valuable elocu- 
tionary principles, and contains excellent exercises 
for oral expression. 

The selections for declamation and _ recitation, 
are judicious and varied, and have the rare merit 
of not being mainly compiled from other works of 
similar character. This, we think, is no small 
praise. One might imagine that the authors of our 
Elocutionary and Reading Books, generally, had | 
torn the leaves from some half a dozen similar 
works, shook them up well in a basket, and then 
picked up, almost without discrimination, enough 
to forma new volume, Our Copyright Law, how- 
ever, virtually forbids the use of the same selection 
for a similar purpose ; and as the original selectors 
or publishers can serve a prohibitory injunction on 
all subsequent copyers, we presume this plagiaris- 
tic system of making such books, will be found in- 
convenient, expensive, and unwise. -Mr. Maglath- 
lin’s Dialogues are also new, and, for this difficult 
part of such a work, we think well chosen. 

The occasional Addresses and Exercises form an 
original feature and a very appropriate one. The 








original ones of a recent date. It has no promi- 
| nently original features, but with much that is old, 
_ judiciously sprinkles a portion of modern improve- 
|ments. There are two editions, one with answers 
and one without them ; it also has questions at the 
bottom of each page. It does not come up to our 
ideal of what an Arithmetic should be ; but we ne- 
vertheless consider it a judicious and good work— 
one that has no very prominent faults, but has no 
very original nor peculiarly praiseworthy features, 

The Mental Arithmetic, upon the inductive 
plan; for beginners, by the same author, is a very 
good little work of about seventy pages, though we 
think some portions may be too advanced for the 
class of pupils intended, 














News. 
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Carefully condensed for the Literary Union. 
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- FOREIGN. 


By the Steamer America. 


England. 

An immense sympathy meeting for the Hunga- 
rians has been held in London. Lords and com- 
moners—peace-men and war-men, particirated. 
Parliament is aroused, by this demonstration, to a 
similar feeling. 

The Queen is preparing to visit Ireland. 

France. 

Prosecitions continue ef those engaged in the 

affair of June, 


There are ru nors of a movement to make Louis 





Elocutionary Analysis, or first part of the work, is 
bound separately, thus furnishing the scientific por- 
tion in so cheap a form as to be within the means 
of every pupil. Both volumes are published in fine 
style, and, we think, are amply deserving of public 
patronage. We cannot, however, avoid objecting 
to the use of Worcester’s local orthography instead 
of that ordinarily acknowledged American stand- 
ard, Dr. Webster. Webster's phylological labors 
were Herculean ; and his reputation is so acknow- 
ledged and world-wide, that we can hardly hope 
for any general standard if we abandon his author- 
ity for local innovations or any Lexicographer of 
less reputation. The war eulogizing extracts may 
also foster a wrong spirit in the youthful mind, and 
might well be exchanged for commendations of 
Peaee and Universal Brotherhood, 





Tue Epixsunen Review, No.CLXXXI. July, 

1849. 

We have just received this ever welcome publi- 
eation, and, from a hasty examination, believe that 
the present is an uneommonly valuable No. The 
Article on Austria and Hungary, and the Re- 
view of Macaulay's History of England, will be 
generally read—nay, they will be devoured. Be- 
sides these, there are “ Transportation as it now 
is,’ “ Shakspeare’s Critics, English and Foreign,’ 
“De Toqueville’s Reign of Louis XV.,”’ “ Free 
Trade,” “ Corpus Ignatianum,” “ Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton : King Arthur,” and “ Tindale’s Sardinia.”’ 


IntropucTION TO THE NATIONAL_ARITHMETIC, de- 
signed for Schools and Academies. By Ben- 
jamin Greenleaf, A. M., Principal of Brad- 


Napoleon Emperor ; also, of one to re-instate Louis 
Phillippe. 

The Prince Cannio has been obliged to leave 
France. 

Italy. 

tome is tranquil. All orders are promulgated 
in the Pope’s name, 

Garibaldi is still at large with his legion. 

Venice holds out. 

There are prospects of a final treaty between 
Austria and Sardinia. 

A new Municipality has been appointed in Rome. 

Manifestations of strong feeling on the part of 
the people, continue. 

Ilungary, 

The news is encouraging. Tremendous battles 
have been fought, resulting in the general success 
of the Hungarians. Bem is successful in tlie 
south, having defeated Jellachich—severe actions 
between Haynau and Gorgey, supported by Dem- 
binskir, have forced the Austrians to fall back. 

By the next arrival we hope for something more 
definite. 

An account of the battle of Waitzen, from the 
Manchester Examiner, is subjoined :— 

“ At length some light breaks through the mist 
which has covered late operations in Hungary, and 
we obtain a glimpse of a great battle fought and 
won by the brave Magyars against the combined 
hosts of despotism. The conflicting and confused 
accounts which have been published, yield, on ex- 
amination, the following facts: After the battle of 
the 11th inst.,in which Haynau suffered severely, 
and both parties continued to hold the same ground 
before Comorn, Gorgey appears to have rested for 











ford Teachers’ Seminary. New Stereotype 


Edition, with additions and improvements. | 


Boston: Robert S. Davis. 1849. 
This isa very good work, holding a medium 
place, between the Old Arithmetics and the most 


afew days. Meanwhile the Hungarians had evac- 
uated Pesth and vanished from the Bakony Forest, 
so that a divisionof the Austrian army under 
| Molkte, was enabled to oceupy Buda without op- 
, Position, and after re-constructing a part of the 








suspension bridge across the Danube, to enter 
Pesth, which was also visited by the Russians on 
the 12th inst. The latter, under the command of 
Paskiewitch, pressed on‘to Waitzen ; but Gorgey, 
who appears to have been aware of all their move- 
ments, moved on to meet them on the 14th, hav- 
ing left a garrison in Comorn sufficient to keep 
Haynau in check. . 

“ The latter appears to have been out-generaled, - 
for on the 15th he marched by the right bank of 
the Danube to Buda. On the morning of the 15th’ 
(Sunday) a tremendous attack was made by the 
Hungarians ‘ on part of the great Russian army,’ 
at Waitzen. Upward of 40,000 men, with 120 
pieces of cannon, under the command of Gorgey,’ 
broke the Russian lines and forced them to retreat 
in disorder to Duna Keesh and’ the Kakosh ‘plain, 
within afew miles of Pesth. The Russians were 
unable to bear up against the repeated charges of 
the Magyar cavalry, led by Nagy Sandor, and 
which are described to have been alike brilliant and 
terrible. Nothing saved this portion of the Rus- 
sian force from annihilation, but the arrival of the 
Austria General, Remberg, from Pesth, with con- 


‘siderable re-inforeements, and the appearance of 


Gen. Sass, with the Russian reserve corps of 15,-" 
000 men, The battle lasted till evening. During 
the night the Russians were still further re-infore- 
ed from Buda, and another action took place on the 
16th, but this was comparatively slight, the Hun-" 
garian force opposed to the Austrio-Russians being: 
composed only of cavalry and two batteries of ar- 
tillery ; the great body of their forees having mov- 
ed northward unknown to the enemy.” 

Tue DEFEAT oF J ELLacnicu.—According to the 
General Correspondence of Vienna, of the 21st 
inst., they have received disagreeable news for’ 
Austria, from the theater of war in Southern Hun- 
gary. Bem has crossed the Franz Canal at the 
head of 5,000 men, taken the entrenchments rais- 
ed by the Croats, and after a series of combats}. 
which lasted four days, has set the fortress of Pe~ 
terwarden free from its beleaguerers. They had! 
not been able to ascertain the loss sustained by the: 
Imperialists nor by enemy, but it must have been 
considerable on both sides. The’ Bacska and:Czai- 
kister are seriously menaced. The Bacska was 
actually evacuated, but the latter was still in the 
hands of the Austrians. The headquarters of tlie’ 
Ban are at Kovil. The Lungarian' troops, who: 
are said by the Austrians to be fanatically devoted 
to Kossuth, have taken the route tothe south and- 
the army of the Ban, diminished by sickness, can’ 
oppose no sufficient force against them. The 
greatest consternation reigns in Syrmia and Scla-~- 
vonia. 

They fear that the Hungarians will cross the 
Danube, and make up a devastating attack. on their 
confines. It is even feared that Bem will not hesi- 
tate to invade the Venetian territory. Peterward- 
ein is still invested on the side of Syrmia. The 
Magyar forces in the south are reckoned to amount 
to 100,000 men. This unhappy news for the Im- 
perialists is confirmed by letters from Agram, stat- 
ing that Rombor had been seized by the Magyars,. 
who entered amidst the lively acclamations of the 
people. The menacing attitude of Bem had deter- 
mined the Ban to retire, that he might not be cut 
off. Large convoys of wagons with wounded sol- 
diers, and numbers of fugitive troops, had arrived 
at Baeska, at Esseg, and at Mitrovitz. The roads 
being in the hands of Bem is the cause that has 
prevented news from reacliig the Imperial com- 
mandant of the actual position cf the belligerent 
parties in Hungary. This news receives confirm- 


iation from the circumstance that Field Marshal 
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Haynau, following the advice of Geldzeugmester 


|and bring the north-west corner of Bosnia under if: 





_— Texas Cnristrantsinec.—About 800 per- 


Nugent, had resolved upon sending two new corps | the control of the Ban Jellachich, whose family | sons have united with different churches within the 


to re-inforce the Austrian troops in the south. 


—also one that he is defeated. We give a favor- 
able bulletin :— 
“The Kolnische Zeitung publishes the follow- 
ing bulletin : 
‘Rastritz, June 26. 
‘We have taken Bistritz to-day. No defense 
was made. The enemy retreated. I will pursae 
them ‘to-morrow. Bem.’ 
‘ Bisrritz, June 29. 
‘]T have beaten the Russians. My outposts are 
at Rackendorf. My maiden army fought seven 
hours with the Russian horse, and drove them 


back. 
* Postscrirt.—My troops have entered Valen- 
dorf. Bem.’ 


* Bistritz, July 2. 

* [have for the fourth time advanced to Bistritz, 
bv way of Gros Sajs and Varsahely. 
enemy in the defiles of Borgo, without having had 
occasion to claim the assistance of our troops at 
Karisburg. Bem.’ ” 

These bulletins are in a manner explained by 
the following news from Constantinople :— 

“On the 2ist of June, General Luders took 
Cronstadt, after a violent contest with 400 Hunga- 
rians that had been left in that town. After tak- 
ing Cronstadt, the Russians marched upon Her- 
manstadt. The Hungarians, under Bem, advanc- 
ed to Fogarash to meet them. After a bloody bat- 
tle, which lasted 36 hours, General Luders being 
totally defeated, retreated to Cronstadt, which city 
is filled with the wounded and dying. Another 
Russian corps, which was to force an entry from 
Moldavia into Transylvania, at Aydosh, was like- 
wise roughly handled, and thrown back into Mol- 
davia.”’ : 

Misce._Laneous.—On the 9th of July, Kossuth 
removed from Pesth to Szegedin, accompanied by 
the official functionaries and the Chambers of Hun- 
gary. They have since removed to the fortress of 
Arad ; and as their armies are gathering in that 
quarter, and over the whole plains of the Theise, 
their preparation are evidently matured for secur- 
ing in those districts a refuge for Hungarian free- 
dom. 

“General Haynau has been disgraced, and has to 
resign his command into.the hands of Gen. Hesse, 
who has just been appointed Feldzeugmeister. 

it is. stated, in a Vienna letter of the 20th, that 
the Princess Czartoryska, nee Radzwill, was arrest- 
ed on the previous day, and her correspondence 


Three ladies of high birth, are under imprison- 
ment at Pesth, for having manifested sympathy for 
the insurgents. They were tried by court-martial. 

Letters from tae camp near Comorn, in the 
Presse, give an awful description of the scenes 
that are enacting ia «he country around the for- 
tress. On all sides.columps of fire are seen rising 
to the skies ; villages,4arms; boats and bridges are 
in flames. The artillery of the fortress and the 
Imperialist batteries, with .60 cannon of the largest 
calibre, are firing against each other. 

Letters from Lemberg, im Geallicia, state that the 
want of coin has at length been relieved by the is- 
sue of notes to the value of -6 and i kreutzers, or 
2d and 4 1-2d. 

Turkey. . 

The Sudslavische Zeitung, says : 

“ A rebellion has broken out on the Turkish 
border of Croatia, headed by one Kerich, whose ob- 
ject is to throw off the sovereignty of the Porte, 


| castle lies in this district. 
There is a report that Bem has defeated Luders | 


all the Cis-Una country.” 





I hold the 





Kerich, at the head of 
some 5,600 men, advanced on the 12th inst., to- 
ward the Unnua, driving before him Vizier’s pic- 
quets of Nizam, of whom he is determined to purge | 

Advices from Constantinople inform us, that the | 
Porte has issued a protest against the marching of 
Russian troops through, and gives notice that if 
the Russians attempt to repass, they will all be 
disarmed. This energetic protest and notice is 
said to have produced a great sensation. 


Germany. 
Radstadt has surrendered. 
The armistice between Denmark and the Duch- 
ies, is progressing. 


~+~=@e,- - —--- 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Little of interest. The Californians are trying | 
to erect a government. 
The steamer Empire State was lost near She- | 
boygan—no lives lost. 








PrRocLaMATION BY Kossutn.—We find in the 
Kolnische Zeitung,the following proclamation ad- | 
dressed by Kossutn to the people of Pesth, on | 
leaving the city before the entry of the Runlins, | 
and translate it for The Tribune, as follows :— 

Noble inhabitants of Buda and Pesth, let your | 
bearing be calm and neutral! Meet hospitably 
your enemies, the Austrians ; hang out black and | 
yellow flags [the Austrian colors are black and | 
yellowed], so that the heart of the land, the most | 
self-sacrificing of cities, may suffer no injuries.— 


our forces. But be consoled. In a few moons I 
shall again greet the dear Capitol. Before leaving 
you, dear brothers, I have taken care that you | 
should not fall in need, and that no scarcity of pro- | 
visions should occur. Farew ell, til] we meet again! | 

(Signed by Kossuth.) 
——— SO 


GLEANINGS. 





(ae Mr. Duffy re-commences the “ Nation,’ 
at Dublin, on the 25th ult. 

(a Louis Blanc has started a new Review, | 
called The New World. 

(a Thirty-six Austrian bishops have published 
a pastoral letter, warning the faithful against a bad- 
ly directed love of liberty. 

(@8" The late Miss Abby Hutchinson, now Mrs. 
Ludlow Patten, lies very ill at the Home Mansion, 
in Milford, N. 31., though there are great hopes of 
her recovery. 

{a8 Newspapers in Constantinople are subjec- 
ted more to Russian censorship than Turkish. 


/on Thursday, 





{a The wife of Garibaldi, is a native of Mon- 
tevideo, and, it is said, is no less courageous than | 
heis. Like Bradamante and Ruggiero, they go to 
battle together, 

(ay Later advices from Bolivia, state, that three 
Revolutions had lately taken place here, In la 
Paz, great atrocities had been committed, during | 
which a great number of houses were sacked by 
the mob. 

(a A writ has been brought at Columbus, Ga., 
to procure the freedom of a white girl, who has 
been a slave in a family at that place for several 
years. She is 17 years of age. 

{a Don Miguel, the ex-king of Portugal, who, 
while in power, was a most detestable tyrant, has 
been for some time a quiet resident of Bexhill, near 
Hastings, in England. 





last eight months, in the Colorado Valley, Texas. 
{2 The Postmaster General is spending a short 


| time at his residence, in Vermont. 


{= In the case of Bennet against Ned Bunt- 


line, for libel, the latter has been given up by his 


bail, (his father-in-law,) and committed to the 
Tombs. 


(3 A pauper, in Wilmington, having been di- 
rected to dig two graves, dug a third, remarking, 


that it might soon be wanted. Strange to say, he 


was dead before morning, and became the tenant 
of a grave of his own digging. 

{3 A superb skeleton of the extinct Irish elk, 
which measures 12 1-2 feet in height from the hoof 
to the tip of the horns, was lately discovered at a 
depth of four feet from the surface of the earth, at 
Killowen, in the county of Wexford. 

(ay” ‘Tue Lave Coxuision.—A suit has been in- 
stituted by the owners of the Charles Bartlett, to 


| recover the amount of pecuniary loss sustained by 
the late frightful collision between her and the 
| Europa. 


(ay” The Czar has offered $27,600 for the cap- 
ture of Bem. He has also limited the number of 
students in each University, to 300. 

(a9~ The New London Star says, that Daboll’s 
air whistle can be heard four miles against the wind. 

(ae Great Famiry Gatuerinc.—The descend- 
ants of Richard Haven, of Lynn, are to have a 
great “family party’? at Framingham, in this State, 
30th inst. At the meeting in 1844, 
some 1500 of the cousins dined together, and it is 


supposed that a much larger number will meet on 
the 30th. 
We must leave you, for we cannot here develop | 


(a The drought is said to be particularly severe 
in Vermont. The springs, wells and streams are 
nearly all dry. Cattle are with difficulty supplied. 

(a The navigation at Pittsburgh, for the pre- 
sent, is almost wholly suspended, the river being 
18 inches. 

(ay The Man that sleepp i in church, is becoming 
quite a noted character. He was last Sundiy seen 
in Trenton ; and has visited Germantown repeat- 
edly within the last few months. 

{a The Mormon Emigration to the Great Salt 
Lake, continues large. Four hundred wagons 
crossed the Missouri, at Council Bluffs, on the 10th, 
on their way across the plains. 

(a8 The salary of the President of Mexico, has 
been fixed at $25,000 annually, the same as our 
President. 

tae” “ The New Zealander,” says Black, “ on 
being civilized, become dispeptic. They eat more, 
fight less, and die faster.’’ 

(a@” First anv Last.—James T. Furst has just 
been married to Maria Taber Laste. 

{3 The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 
charges only half price for females and children. 

(a The Massachusetts Legislature has passed 
a Jaw allowing married ladies who have been di- 


| . . 
| voreed, to assume their maiden names, 


(a Col. Fremont has been appointed Commis- 
sioner to run the Mexican boundary line, in place 
of Col. Weller, who has been removed. 

("Tue Tevecrarn is Minesota.—Detroit 
wil] be in telegraphic connection with St. Paul's, 
Minesota, by September next. 

{a” Charies Ellet, a distinguished civil engineer, 
says, that the navigation of the Ohio River may be 
made permanent throughout the year for boats 
drawing five feet of water, by the construction of 
reservoirs that would not cost over $600,000. 


(a Mr. Blakewell’s Copying Telegraph, writes 
four hundred letters a minute. 
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(#” An English Afronaut, who lately made an | A Craft in Danger. | The Orthodox Christians of Nashua, N. H., 

ascension at Cardiff, Wales, descended into the \ 1 lately canvassed the town for the purpose of mak- 
a A living is a living ther it is obtaine ar f , aioe ie . 

British Channel, and was drowned. The balloon| “+ lying is a living, whether it is obtained by | ing out certain statistics in relation to attendance 


and body fivated to a shoal, and were recovered. eng aneines Or greet godde ses or locking Up | oy yeligious worship. The committee, in their 
(a A weeping willow is growing up in Wash- drunkards, And when a PRIS ea here ‘0 calls, omitted families known to belong to the Uni- 
ington Navy Yard, which was brought from the overthrow the very business by ada many Of OU torian and Universalist congregations ; and when, 
tomb of Napoleon on the Island of St. Helena, respectable eee have er be alth—whe reby by accident, they stumbled upon one, gave them to 

(aH Col. Bliss had the honorary degree of Mas- | "'°Y dress their w wen, 208 their little ones and understand that they considered those not religious 
ter of Arts conferred on him at Dartmouth College | P°Y their taxes, it isa very serious matter, and 
commencement, ought to be put a stop to. Father Matthew may 


meetings at all. Accordingly, in their published 

we report, they include but one thousand persons of 
{a The omnibus fare in Philadelphia, has been be life to the cellars in Broad TO, but he is death ‘these two denominations among those who do not 

reduced to three cents, in consequence of some of | the police Conrt, to say nothing of the business | attend public worship !—New Covenant. 

the drivers of the old line having started a new line which Moses Williams wished to have regulated 


et a 





on their own hook by j udicious men and or od judges of liquor. The | Straining at Gnats. 
(af A Miss Pumpkin, of Vermont, has lately | police court room already “is little better than ades-| We seldom feel so intensely our great need of 2 
been married to a Mr. Pye. /sert. Constables—faithful and industrious men— | pceuliar kind of patience, a donkey-like endurance, 


(ay A Morman settlement has been formed on : beat up Endicott erect, Ann ares, Broad street, | 4, when we hear of a grave ecclesiastical body sit- 
the Beaver Islands, in lake Michigan. The popu- | and the pega. sides of Fort Till, but no s8me | ting in solemn deliberation on some annise and 
lation is already about 500, and rapidly increasing. | afoot. Gutters untenanted, dance houses still and cumming affair, while those weightier matters 

(387 Madame Sontag, the great vocalist, whom eae Fn, EP TN Pe wounds and bruises which are fitted to agitate eternity and the universe, 
necessity has obliged to appear upon the stage, af- | Wout cause—no work for the police, of course | apo scarcely named or thought of —N. Y. Organ. 


ter a long absence, made a most successful debut | bread. Is not this lamentable? And only | nee ee 
in London, on the 7th ult. some ten or eleven thousand have taken the pledge | The Literary Union 

(a Lumley, the well-known English manager, | yet. How much more deplorable when the pledg- | Is the title of a sprightly weekly journal recently 
has entered into stipulations with Madame Sontag | ed amount to 20,000! started in Syracuse, by W. W. Newman, and edit- 


Rossi, to pay her £8000 per annum—a sum un- | It is an actual and astounding fact, that on Mon- ed by J. M. Winchell and J. Johonnot, It is pub- 
preeedentedly Jarge even for a “queen of the! day (yesterday) morning, which always heretofore | lished in quarto form, containing 16 pages of mat- 
opera.” has garnered a rich harvest of drunkards into the | ter, and appears to be ably conducted. The pre- 

(a First rate coal has been found in Arkansas police ari. only two lonely eases appeared ! not- | vailing idea that seems to pervade this paper, is 
at the juncture of the Petitjean and Arkansas | withstanding the most anxious scanning and glean- | \foral and Literary Progress, and with a motive so 








rivers. | ing of the night police army, aided by the 54 cent | jaydable, and an object so worthy, we wish the 
(ay A large number of Poles, Germans and light dragoons! | publisher abundant success. Price, $2,00 per an- 
Italians, have been expelled from France. What is more, and more significant, our report- num.—WN, Y. Farmer § Mechanic. 
{8 Dubuque, Lowa, it is said, contains 4,000 | & having made diligent search in all the fruitful | as L 
inhabitants, 5,000 dogs, and 50 colonels. localities on Saturday and Sunday nights, found A Portrait. 





that the liquor sellers as well as the liquor drinkers 
5 had taken the pledge, the fiery stock in trade had 
Our Exchange Atliscellany. been spilt, and all was peace, quietness and joy. 


How gloomy ! 





In a recent conversation about great men, one 
| gentleman asked another, if he had ever seen Col. 
Benton, and if so, to describe him. 
“Why,” said the interrogated, “ whether sit- 
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The Weather and the Cholera. No wonder the police court seizes with despera- ting, standing, or walking, the Missouri Senator 
ermevese tion on the drunkards who have taken the pledge. | Jooks as if he were carrying on an inward and gen- 


It will be seen by the Report of the City Inspec- | "Tis its last chance! Alas! alas! for the 54 cents | tle remonstrance with himself, for being of so much 


a . “fs . e | 
tor in another column, that the aggregate number | for testifying—enough to buy a nice quarter of} more consequence in the world, than anybody 





of deaths during the week ending on Saturday at | lamb—and for the 90 cents for two turns of a key | ¢]ge, 
12 o'clock, 1273, is 79 less than the number |—enough to buy asurloin or a gobbler—all gone! ~~@> > 
reported the previous week. It will also be seen | What, is the fame of one individual—and he a for- A Good Thing well Said. 





that the thermometer, at 3 o’clock on each day,| eign, Roman Catholie priest—to be put against the | A subscriber, in sending his advance subserip- 
has ranged from 77 to 87 degrees. In comparison | honest living of some scores of worthy officers, na- | tion for money, writes to the editor,—“T wish to 
with the intense heat in the early part of July, the | tive citizens of Boston? Never. Father Matthew | pay for my papers in advance, for I never like to 
last week has been one of comfortable temperature, | Must be put down, lied down, driven off, put a stop | read an editor’s paper as well as my own.” 














with more rain and lightning than we had during| to. Something must be done. The police court <@= 
the entire month of July. The healthy change in! will die of starvation, and the most reputable deal- | The Prince de Metternich resides in London in 
the state of the atmosphere must be perceptible tol crs will be ruined. great pomp, and is treated with great deferefice by 


every one. We breathe freer und easier, and res- 
piration is once more becoming a luxury instead of | will suffer terribly fron the pledge. Indeed, there | secretly directs the affairs of Austria, and implicit- 
siabor. There seems to be more life in the coun- | , 
tenances, and more animation in the movements that depends upon intemperance to prepare its | land Transcript. 

of all we meet; and a general brightening up be- | subjects, which will not be greatly afflicted. Per- ae SRS PS cart aE “ 

gins to indicate a more “wholesome state of things.”’ | haps it Would be well for a powerful call to be got | In 1635, musket balls were used in New Eng- 
The crisis of the pestilence is evidently past; and | up, and let all these parties assemble and protest land as money, in place of farthings —Exz. 

the health of the city is gradually and surely im-| against Father Matthew's prolonged stay with us. | We suppose that was because musket balls would 


There are more trades than can be named that the English government and aristocracy. He still 





. ‘ | . . 
is hardly any, from the pickpockets, to the harlots, | ly believes in the return of the dark ages.—Port- 


proving. Strangers are beginning to come in for| —Boston Chronotype. go further than anthings especially when they 
; | : —_— _ : 
business and pleasure ; and in a few days the na-| + <@2 »—_—_— were cent !—-Portland Transcript. 
. ° ‘ ° 7 —_—————_s- + ———_—_—. 
tural reaction will again fill the town with life and | Hungary. 


; men. val One can now travel from Buffalo to Chicago, Il- 
activity. It is an important fact that among the| Our correspondent intimates very distinctly, that : 


’ | : : . J | linois,in34 hours, for $5. The route is on Lake 
deaths of the past week, over five hundred were our Government is taking means to asccrtain the | ons ; r - 

. . al ; : | Erie by steamers, across Michigan by cars to New 
children under ten years of age ; and of the bal-| true condition of Hungary. All information relat- : 


& ; | Buffalo, and thence by steamer to Chicago. The 
ance, siz hundred and thirty-three were foreign-| ing to that brave and chivalrous people will be | ; y’ 
’ . above fare secures cabin passage, meals and berth 


on both Lakes.—Evé, Mirror. 
———————_+ = @ 


Pusiic Scuooits.—The public schools here con- 
sist of ten primary and four district schools, num- 


ers. | eagerly sought after. The sympathies, not only of | 
We have not yet heard of a single healthy and | our Government, but of the whole nation, are with | 

temperate American who has fallen a victim to the them.—Atlas. 

Cholera. And among all the numerous guests, | 

boarders, and servants at the large hotels, the As- 








+=—@e 


| The Cincinnati Great West of the 21st of July, | bering in all about 1,300 scholars of both sexes.— 
tor House, the Irving House, and the New York | contains an article on “ The Poet Moore,” which | Three additional primary schools have been author- 
Hotel, there has not been a single case of Cholera.| was taken from the editorial columns of the Mu- | ized by the Corporation. The annual examination 
—WN. Y. Mirror. 'seum without credit—Bosion Museum. 


' . . 
_ takes place in July of each year.—National Era, 
’ 
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HAUNCEY TUTTLE has removed his Hat 

and Fur Store opposite (north) of the Syra- | 
cuse House, Genesee Street, next door to B. R. Nor- 
ton & Co., Jewellers, where will be kept as good | 
and fashionable assortment of Goods as can be found | 
in the Sixte of New York, in our line, 


CONSISTING IN PART OF 


Black and Arab Beaver, White and Black 

Brush, Mole Skin and Silk Hats, 
From the well known and fashionable establishment | 
of Wm. H. Beebe & Co., Brondway, New York. | 
Panama, Manilla Cactus, and all kinds of STRAW | 
HATS for gentlemen. Youths’ ard Children’s 
Cloth Caps of all kinds and qual ties, Umbrellas, 
Trunks, Velises and Traveling Bags, and many oth- 
er articles too numerous to mention. 

Cash paid for any quantity of Fleece, Wool, Sheep | 
and Lamb Skins. §3* Store, Genesee Street, ep- | 
posite north of the Syracuse House. 

CHAUNCEY ‘TUTTLE, Agent. 





8S. THAYER, 
4.P°Cimte 


Studio, over the Onondaga County Bank, Salina 
Street, Syracuse. 








Editors of the 
Eclectic Surgical and Medical Journal, | 

Will promptly attend all calls in the line of their 
profession in the City and Country, and can be | 
consulted at all hours, at their office, 

Over Bank of Syracuse, Salina Street, near the 

Rail Road Depot. 

> The Poor prescribed for, and Surgical op- 

erattons performed for them gratnitously. 








— 


Lihyoicsc & Swrgerye 


DR, THOMAS SPENCER, 


Office over Major Dana’s Store, corner Warren 

















This Publication is issued monthly, under the patron- | 
age and direction of Massacuvusetts Teacuers’ Asso- 
ciation. Each No. sontains 33 pages, with a cover, at 
the subscription price of $1,00 a year, inadvance. The 
second volume begins with January, 1849. The atten- 
tion of the Friends of Education in general is respect- 
fully called tothis work, and their subscriptions so- 
licited. . 

Published by CvOLIDGE & WILEY, 

12 Water S:., Boston. Mass. 








~ CLARK’S | 





DAGUERREOTYPE 


-~ e ere 
| RY 
GALLERY, 
Franklin Buildings, Syracuse. 
LIKENESSES by the improved DAGUERREOTYPE 
Of various sizes, ard of thé most delicate execution, 
may be obtained at the above Rooms during the day, 
from 8 A.M. to 5P.M. 
PRICES FROM $1 TO $20. 

Chemicals, Plates, Cases, Cameras, Apparatus, and 
other materiais connected with the Art, constantly on 
hand, and for sale at New York pices. The abovear- 
ticles are solected with great care, and warranted in 
all cases. J. M. CKARK, 

June 7, 1849. F. J. CLARK. 


DENTAI, SURGERY, 
BY C. F. CAMPBELL. 
Office in the Malcolm Block, nearly opposite the 


Car-House. 

— in want of the aid of a Dentist, are in- 
vited to call and examine specimens of work | 
which will be warranted tocompare favorably with 

the best done in this State, and at prices within the 
jneans of all. 
; Dr. C. would say to those in want of parts, | 
or entire sets of Teeth on plate,that he will (in or- | 

der t. obviate the inconvenience which people ex- 
perience from going without teeth from 3to 6 months, | 
rhich is necessary b-fore inserting the permanent | 
set.) furnish them with a temporary se free from | 
expense, until the set is inserted. ) 
Syracuse, June 9, 1849, | 








TH K_LETER ARY UNION 


PARIER A'S 


5 > 2 
— 
NEWS ROOM. 

SYRACUSE HOUSE, SALINA STR 

Syracuse, N, Y., 

Where every variety of Magazines, Cheap Pub- 
lications, Newspapers, Daily and Weekly, &c..&c., 
me@y be found at wholesale or retail, 
most favorable terms. 


iL, 


ET, 


upon the 


THE FOLLOWING ARE AMONG HIS LIST CF 


MAGAB OSS, 
RECEIVED EVERY MONTH: 


Eclectic Magazine $6 per year, £0c. No. 


Knickerbocker do. 5 v6 Ad § 
Hunt's Merch’t’s do. 5 «“ 44 & 
Am. Whig Review, 5 “ 44 « 


wittell’s Living Age,6 


124 weekly. 
Democratic Review,3 


25 monthly. 


Graham's Magazine,3 ms 25 « 
Godey’sLady’s Book,3 u 95 «& 
Blackwood’s do. 3 « 25 4 
Sartain’s Umon Mag.3 “ 25 « 
Holden’s Dollar do. 1 - 124 * 
Ladies’ National do.2 . om * 
Ch'n Ladies’ Wreath,1 : 9 « 
“ Family Circle, 1 “ 9 
Merry’s Museum, 1 - 9 « 
N. Amer Review, 1 « 1,25 quarterly. 
Edinburgh do, 3 « 76 « 
Westminster do. 3 6 75 « 
London do. 3 “ 75 « 
North British do. 3 6 76 « 


WS Se AP RRS. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Nation. Tribune. 
entific American. Organ, Spirit of the Times. 
Home Journal. Police Gazette. Literary World. 
New York Herald. Sunday Mercury. Ned Bunt 
line’s Own. 
BOSTON.—Uncle Sam. 


Sci- 


Yankee. 


Union. Museum. Pilot. Yankee Blade. Olive | 
Branch. Star Spangled Banner. 


PHILADELPHIA.--Saturday Courier. Neal's 
Gazette. Dollar Newspaper. Post. 
LONDON,.—lIilustrated Times. News. Punch. 
W. L. PALMER, Syracuse. 


a — 








Cc 


City Drug Atore. 


A Large and well selected assortment of 
Drugs, Medicines, Dye Stuffs, Perfumery, Dental Stock’ 
and Fancy Goods, 


Can be found atthe CITY DRUG STORE, all of which 
are of the first quality and will be sold at 
reasonable prices. 

N. B.—Physicians’ and Family Prescriptious put up at 
any hour of the day or night by competent persons. 

Also at the apove establishment, may at all times Le 
found a large assortment of 


Choice Family Groceries, 
Selected with great care express/y for City Retail Trade. 


Those who want pure Wivxes ann Liquors, expressly 
for medicinal purpoees, can be supplied. 


D. Y. FOOT. 





Syracuse, June 4, 1849. 


SNane (> Paice C7 aGonell on Qe 
it f rG 3 P rf) f 
CO Altceie S, ADS NYY UY ID, wl oo 
Wholesale and Retail. 
HIE Subscribers keep constantly on hand, a very ex 
tensive assortment of 
Watches, Jewelry, Silver-Ware, Spectacles, Clocks, 
Fancy Goods, &c. 

Being extensively engaged in the importation of 
Watch movements and casing the same with Gold and 
Silver, we are enabled tosell atthe dowest New York 
prices. 

JEWELRY we buy directly of manufacturers, thereby 
saving atleast the New York Jobbers’ profit 

We havea large manufactory where SILVER-WARE 





of all kinds is made equal to eny this side of the Atlantic | 


and of {gf SILVER EQUAL TO COIN. 
Slr UBRSTP A Sis Se 
The subscribers are the sole Agents for this and six- 
teen other counties in this State, for the sale of Burt's 
Perioscopic Spectacles, the best glass now made. 


CLUCKS ofall descriptions and warranted good time 
keepers. 


Plated & Britannia Ware of all kinds. 
FANCY GOODS of every description usually keptin 
Stores of this kind. 


te We wish it to be understood that we wil] not be 
undersold. 


N.B. Watches and Jewelry repaired by skilful work- 


men, 
WILLARD & HAWLEY, 


Between the Syracuse House and Post Office. 


Daily Herald, Tribune and Express. | 
Flag of our | 


— 


Prospectus of Littell’s Liviug Age. 


HIS work is conducted inthe spirit of Littell’s 
Museum of Foreien Literature, (which was fas 
_vorably received by the public for twenty years,) 
_butas it is twice as large, and appears so ofien we 
inot only give spirit ard freshness to it by many 
{things Which were exciuded by a month’s delay, but 
while thus extending our scope and gatheringa 
greater and more attractive variety, are able so to 
increase the solid and substantial part of our litera- 
ry, historical, and ;olitical harvest, as fubby to satis- 
fy the wants ofthe American reader. 
The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edin- 
iburg, Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Black- 
_wood’s noble criticisms on Poetry, his keen Politieal 
, Commentaries, his highly wrought Tales, and vivid 
descriptions ofrural and mountain Scenery ; and the 
;coniributions to Literature, Listory, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling F2- 
/aminer, the judicious Athena@um, the busy and in- 
dnstrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and com- 
prehensive Briannia, the sober and respectable 
| Christian Observer; these are intermixed with the 
| Military and Naval reminiscences of the United Ser- 
| vice, and with the bestarticles of the Dublin Univer- 
| sity, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tuit’s, Ainsworth’s, 
| Hood’s,and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers”. 
admirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath 
| our dignity to borrow witand wisdom from Punch ; 
and, when we think it good enough, make use of 
the thunderof The Times. We shall inerease the 
variety byimportations from the continent of Eu- 
rope, and from the new growth of the British cole- 
‘nies, 
The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, into our neighborhood ; and will greatly 
multiply our connections, as Merchant, Travelers, 
and Politicians, with all parts of the world ; so that 
much more thanever it now becomes every intelli- 
gent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only 
because oftheir nearer connection with ourselves, 
' but because the nations seem to be hastening though 
a rapid process of change. to some new state of 
things, Which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colon- 
ization, (which isextending over the whole world,) 
and Voyages and Travels, will be faverite matter 
| for our selections; and,in general, we shal) syste- 
/matically and very fully acquaint our readers with 
the great department of Foreign affairs, without en- 

tirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desira- 
| ble to all who wish to keep themselves informed of 
the rapid progress of the movement--to Statesmen, 
Divines, Lawyers,and Physicians—to men of busi- 
ness and men of leisure—it is still a stronger objeet 
to make it attractive and useful to their Wives and 
Children. We believe that we can thus do some 

good in our day and generation ; and hope to make 

| the work indispensable in every wellinformed fam- 
ily. We say indispensable, because in this day of 
cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in mor- 
als, in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient 
| supply of a healthy character. The mental and 
moralappetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “‘ winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,’ by providing abundantly forthe imagination, 
and by a large collection of Biography, Voyages 
and Travels, History,and more solid matter, we may 
produce a work which shall be popular, while at 
the same time it will aspire to raise the standard of 
public taste. 

E. Lirreiy &Co., Publishers, 165 Tremont st., 
Boston. Terms, $6 per year-—-published weekly, 


Miusic Store. 
ALLEN & HOUGEL, 


DEALERS IN 


Music & Musical Instruments, 


| Corner of Salina and Washington Street, opposite the 
Rail Road Depot. 

Piano Fortes from the best manufacturers—all war 
| ranted. American, French, and SpanishGuitars. Firth, 
| Pond & Co., and Wm. Hall & Son’s Brass Instruments, 
Violins, Flutes, Accordions, Melodeons, and all other 
approved Instruments. Sheet Music, Instruction Books 
for all Instruments, and, in short, every thing thata mu- 
sic store should contain. Bands furnished at New York 
prices. 

' Syracuse, July21, 1849. 


L. W. BALL, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


No. 11, Sauiwa Srreet, Syracuse, 
Has constantly on hand, a general assortment of 
| School and Library Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 
| Which he Sells, Wo esate anp Reva, on the best 
Terms, to Merchants Teachers, Trustees, &e. 
*,* The Friends of Edincation age vespectfully invited 
to cxamine his Brock . April ®, °49, 





























THE LITERARY UNION. 











THE NEW YORK 


SATURDAY EVENING MIRROR. 


ISSUED FROM THE 
OFFICE OF THE EVENING MIRROR, 
A SPLENDID WEEKLY PAPER, 
WITH THE ABOVE TITLE, CONTAINING: 

All the NEWS OF THE WEEK up to the arri- 
val of the last mail on the evening of publi- 
cation. It is the desigh of the prepri- 
etcr to make the Sarcapar Even- 
rnG Mirxnor one of the 


BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPERS IN THE COUNTRY, 
DEVOTED TO 
J o 
Science, Literature and the Art, 

And free from the scandal and immorality which, 
just at the present time, seem to form the great 
staple and interest of a large class of weekly pa 
pers. 

The Saturday Evening Mirror will be addressed to 


Readers of Refined Taste, 


and the Publisher looks exclusively to this class 
of the community for a liberal support. 
TERMS: 

To City Subscribers, Onn Surttine a Monn. 
Mail Subscribers, ONE DOLLAR a year, in ad- 
vance; and subscriptions will be received, and 
the paper sent, for Three Months, on the receipt 
of Twenty-five cents. 

CLUBS will be supplied on the following terms : 


For six copies one year, = - - $5 00 
For ten copiei, “ “ - - 8 00 
For fifteen copies, “ - - 10 00 


Four copies will be sent to one address three 
months for 
ONE DOLLAR. 
te All communications shou'!d be addressed 
to H. FULLER, Mirror Otlice, New York. 


WYNKOOP & BROTHER, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 


No. 5, Sativa Street, Syracuse, 
Have constantly on hand a general assortment of 


School and Libary Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 


Which they sell, WHotesate & RerTait, on the best of 
Terms, to Merchants, Teachers, Trustees, &c. 
*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully invited 
to examine our Stock. March 24, °49. 


“MASSACHUSETTS 
Quarterly Review. 


This Review was commenced in December, 1847, ard 
has been issued quarterly, under the direction of Tueo- 
DORE PaRKER, assisted by several other gentlemen. 

The MassacnuseTTs QuarTrReey is devoted to the 
interests wf no partic lar Clique or Party, and its con- 
ductors will endeavor to preseni an open and fair field 
fur the notice and discussion of matters pertaining to 
Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Rel.gion and Hu ani- 
ty. The first volume contains papers on The Mexican 

ar, The Life and Writings of Agaesiz, The Legality 
ot American Slavery, Education of the People, Sweden- 
borg asa Theologian, John Quincy Adams, William 
Ellery Channing, &c., &c. 

Each No. will contain about 125 pages, atthe price of 
$3,00 a year, in advance. 

To new suscribers tu the second volume, commenc 
iny in December, 1848, the first volume is offered at the 
low price of $1.50, as long as the printed edition lasts. 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
12 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


SYRACUSE BOOK BINDERY.| 
A. G. MeGLASHAN & CO., 


RESPECTFULLY announce to their friends, patrons 
and the public generally, that they have removed 
their Book Bindery into the Malcolm Block. They have 
greatly enlarged and improved their establishment, and 
are now prepared to execute 


BOOK BINDING 
In all its various branches, including 
Turkey Morocco, Superior Gilt Edge, Cloth Work, 
etc., etc., etc., 
Also, constanly on hand at their Room, 
Nos. 22 & 26 Matreotm B tock, 
BLANK BOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Orders faithfully executed on short notice, and all 
work warranted to be durable. 
Cloth Cases made & Embossed for the Trade. 
N B. Particular atteution prid to the re binding of 
private and public Libraries, Music, &c. 2 
A. G. McGLASHAN, 
CUAS. A. FOCKE. 














Syracuse, May 5, 1849. 
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Syracuse Market, August 18. 
{Corrected weekly fur the Literary Union.} 


Wheat, bu.......... $1 00;Wool Ib.,...+........20a28 
Co eS ae er 5 OO}Hay ton....... 6,06 a 8,00 
| Indian Meal.ewt....1 25;Fine Salt bbl.,..........75 
SR sod oes ondsvdoiae 50) ~olar, bce euabekeneesd wee 1.75 

ee 36) Bag 20 Ibes,... 10 

BOVEY 0: co ccsndvcasa dal fae ic ein edecaus 14 
, OES HHSalt Dbis.........--0000 e922 

ae ae oR Bie xxé poctmamenessannseee 

aa 5O0;Sheep Pelts...... 50a1,00 

DUONG, « «6 .000-ab enter 75’ Lamb Skins....... 40a75 
| Apples. veccecceseceeel UP Hard Wood cord...4.00 

Dried Apples,.........78Soft  Do.,....1,75a2,25 

| Seer ee ee 12i;Beef on foot...4,00a4.50 

ES Se Pe 6a7?P ork ewt.,......5,00a5,50 

DN anan0ctsanbbissaas Jas} “ SbL.,......12,50a14.00 

EE Sap te occ Spear 7a0 

Eggs, OS. « s..+00.0005+ 12MShoulders,............5a6 











| 


| 





Sermnam & UPremecihne 

| wee AUGUSTUS MAASBERG, a Graduate of the 

U siversity of Hate, is prepored to give instruction 

in the German and Freach languages, to Classes or Pri 
vate Pupils. 

For reierences or further particulars, enquire at L. W. 

Cogswell’s, Fayette st. 





Four Weeks Day «chool. 


ITE Subscriber, Principal of Publie School, No. 

10, proposes to give a short but THoROUGH 

course of instruction in this city daring the coming 

vacation of our City Schoels, in the four branches, 
Reading, Grammar, Arithmetic, and Algebra. 

Those wishing to avail themelves of such a 
ecurse, will please leave their address at the Bool- 
store of L. W. Haut. 

If suitable encouragement be offered, the School 
will be opened, in some central location, on Mon. 
day, August 13th, and continue four weeks, (six days 
in the week) including 48 sessions of four hours 
each. 

Terms, $2,00, payable at the end of the second 
week. 

Syracuse, July 30, 1849. J. B. BRIGHAM-J 


Syracuse Nurseries. 


VBVUE Subscribers having entered into partnership in 

the Nursery business under the above entitled firm, 
have now ready for sale, a very extensive stock of the 
most valuable kinds of FRUIT TREES, embracing 
mostof the standard vatieties, (including those most 
highly approved and specially recommended by the late 
Pomological Conventions at New York and Boffalo,) 
which in vigor, thriftiness, andsymmetry of growth, are 
not excelled by the productions of any other Nursery in 
the State. Having more than rorty acres now chiefly 
devoted to the cultivation of Fruit Trees, they are pre- 
pared to sell at Wholesale, as largely, at prices as low, 
ana on terms as reasonable, as any other Nursery estab- 
lishment here or elsewhere. The superior quality of 
their Trees must continue to recommend them to ama- 
teurs, who desire to unite ornament with utility, and to 
orchardists whose chief aim is to obtain such only as are 
healthy and vigorous. 

They have alsoa large supply of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, and several thousands Seedling Horse Chesnuts 
atvery moderate prices. 

Orders will be promptly attended to, and trees packed 
safely for transportation to any distance. 

te Catalogues furnished, erartis, to all Post PAID 
applications, and they may also be obtained, and orders 
left, at the Store of M. W. Hanchet, between the Rail 


Road and Syracuse House. 
ALANSON THORP. 
WM. B. SMITS. 
Syracuse, Feb, 4th, 1849 J. C. HANCHETT. 


‘Get the Best.’ 


* All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 


at theirelbows. And while you are about it, get 
the best; that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER’S 


The great work unabridged. If you are too poor, 
save the amount from off your back, to put it into 
your head ’—Phrenolog. Journal. 

‘Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary 
of the English language.’— London Morning Chron- 
icle. 

* This volume must find its way into all our pub- 
lic and good private libraries, for it provides the 
English student with a mass of the most valuable 
information, which he would in vain seek for else- 
where.—London Literary Gazette. 

Containing three times the amount of matter of 
any other English Dictionary compiled inthis coun- 
try, orany A bridgment of this work. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass., and for sale by . 
STODDARD & BABCOCK, 

Syracuse. 
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May 12--lw 


PROSPECTUS OF 


THE LITERARY UNION. . 


| The great idea which will pervade this Journal, 
| is PROGREss. 
| Beyond the ordinary, though indispensable intel- 
ligence ofthe day, the Public has wants which our 
newspapers donot supply. The preity lispings of 
| juvenile tale-writers, and poetical misses‘in teens, 
jon the one hand, and tissues of false sentiment and 
| Vicious trarrative miscalled ‘* Cheap Literature,”’ on 
the other, spiced with the bitter bigotry ofall kinds 
of partis... ship, are made to satisfy the keen appe- 
tite for ku. wledge created by our Free Institutions. 
But how w Il the boast that ours is a reading people 
recoil upo our own heads, if their reading be such 
| as will co .upt the morals and enervate the mind ? 
| Tofurni: the Public with the choicest fruits of 
intellectual exertion, shall be our effort; to wean its 
' taste from a false and demoralizing Literarure, our 
| high aim. We shall labor specially to elevate the 
rising generation; the ** Young America,’’ so 
soon to wield the destinies of the first nation on 
earth, 

In thus advancing the great interests of a Nation- 
al Literature, we shall be aided by numbers of our 
best writers. The Farmer, the Mechanic, and the 
Teacher, will each find his vocation elevated by 
the aid of their special handmaid, Science. The 
Fine Arts will be prominently noticed. The learn- 
ed Professions, with the great principles of Religion 
and Politics,will receive the attention they deserve. 
In each of these departments, practical men will 
devote time and labor to the enterprise. 

We would fit our paper particularly for the Do- 
mestic Circle. Poetry of the first order—gems of 
History, Biography and Fiction—the cream of gen- 
eral news, with a rigid analysis of its correctness 
and tendencies—these, all seasoned with a sprink- 
ling of Humor, we hope to make productive of equal 
pleasure and improvement. 

To our country women, we would say, that we 
regard their sex as the great instructors of the race, 
and shall strive with all our energies to assist them 
in this work. While we would not have them em- 
ulate the madness of their soi-distant lords,in the 
battle field, or in the broils of the Senate House, 
we would encourage their aspirations to every at 
ribute of intelligence and refinement. 

Though bold, our enterprise cannot be presump- 
tuous ; for we trust not to any innate ard unusual 
ability of our own, but to the potent influence of the 
spiritof Progress, whose servant we would be, and 
to the aid promised us by persons of eminent ability. 
And with this encouragement, we have resolved to 
launch our bark upon the sea of Journalism, and 
awaitsuch breezes as it may please Heaven and a 
liberal people to send us. 

TERMS, &c. 

Tue Lirerary Unton will be issued every Sat- 
urday, commencing April 7th, in Royal Quarte 
form; each No. containing 16 pages. The mechan- 
ical execution will be unsurpassed. 

TEeRmMs.—$2,00 a year, invariably in advance.— 
Publication Office atthe News Room of W. L. 
Palmer, No. 2, Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

CLUBBING, 

Five copies will be sent to one address for nine 

dollars ; or ten copies for fifteen dollars. 
POSTMASTERS 

Are invited to act as Agents,in getting up Clubs or 

procuring private subscriptions, retaining,on the 

latter, a commission of twenty-five per cent. 

Address, POST PAID, 


Ww. W. NEWMAN, 
PROPRIETOR. 


t= Editors inserting our Prosrretus, or no 
ticing prominently, will be entitled to an exchange. 
ace” Responsible AcENTs wanted. 











WM. C. TRIMLETT, PRINTER. 











